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HONEY PECANS 


New crop of selected paper shell 
For sale. Fine quality Clover and PECANS. Four of the best varieties 
Blue Vine blend. Sure to please your 


blended. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


5 LBS. PREPAID, $2.00. 
Wholesale prices quoted on request. 


customers. Put up new sixties. Case 
lots, 71/.c; ton lots, 7c. Sample free. 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 
JESUP, GEORGIA 








Save 75c on 3 Bee Papers! 





A bee pease that is not worth its yearly subscription price several times over is hardly worth a 

busy beekeeper’s time at all. But the following are very Vv abunbie and should be taken and read 

by p Benner aR ce adh 

Bees and Honey (Western States), 1 year. *’ 00) All 3 if Ordered Together 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 years........ 1.00 for only 

American Bee Journal, 1 year............ 1.00; $2 y 5 
Total cost if taken singly............ $3.00 ° 


ONLY or BEES AND HONEY (°*.5;,.%°"*) ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 














~ Bee Hives at Special Prices 


Send us your list now for special quotations for shipment prior to 
January ist, 1932. 


Our products are always guaranteed to please you. 
Write us today. 














Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 



































extracted HONEY WANTED 


Write us what you have SPECIAL PRICES 
to offer. 200-—Gib. Palle... ....00000: $5.98 
——— 100—10-lb. Pails ............ 8.98 


Ship us your beeswax and old 10 cs. 8-oz. Jars (2 doz. ea.). 6.50 


comb for cash or worked into 10 ¢s. 16-02. Jars (2 doz. ea.).. 9.98 
foundation 6 Ultra Violet Queen Bees. 5.49 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Reot Service from 


CHICAGO 


Finish Well. Make it a 


? 


{ GOOD YEAR 


with bees in best condition and a 
lot of good customers for next year. 
Never say die until the last day is 


done. 
We offer you extracting equip- 
ment, extractors, uncapping knives, 
strainers, etc. Honey containers, 
glass jars, tin cans and pails, comb 
honey cartons, wrappers and cases. 
Honey if you need it. 

Catalog and container list free. 
Tell us what you need for prices. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


No Question About It 


Save Money 


on 1932 Bee Supplies. 


See Page 739 
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Cypress Hotbed Sash 


We have been making Hot- 
bed Sash for over 40 years, 


— 4 - = SS 























WY) VAMC A ti R é 
Mt Yip V7 472. Yip VF j/ and are equipped with the 
8 ~4\| latest machinery for this kind 

oh y Ny tM thy, a 
TN hh G44 Z y 4 | of work. Root sash are made 
-- ++» ——— a) perfect and so accurately fit- 
‘A yy" Lad YoU Wi ted that they will last for 
! Ys ; U; G7 YY Ve aa hide y Y, years. 

Ww." ~ er 1 LEY” (A All sash are rabbeted for 








lapped glass and are of stan- 
dard size, 3 feet 4 inches by six feet for four rows of glass 8 inches 
wide. Each sash will hold 28 panes of glass, size 8x 10 inches. The 
stiles or outside bars are 1% inches thick = 

about 21% inches wide. One, $2. 50; 5, $2.25 each $2. 25 
10, $2.00 ‘each; 25, $1.85 each ; 50, $1 ‘45 » each. 

Prices do not inelude glass. Each in lots of 5 K. p. 


Prices F. O. B. Medina, Ohio. 


The A. I. Root Company, Box B, Medina, Ohio 
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Honey Prospects and Markets 


U. 8S. Government Report of November 15 Summarized. 


(Information from Producing Areas for First Half of November.) 





CALIFORNIA POINTS: 
-Occasional rain has 


Southern California 
fallen in some parts of 
southern California and the weather has often 
been cloudy. No frost has been reported but it 
has been cold on several occasions. A few colo- 
nies have brought in pollen and a little nectar, 
but generally bees are inactive. Most colonies 
are in fair condition; few reported light in 
stores. Trading in wholesale channels is quiet 
with hardly any export inquiry reported and no 
improvement in demand from eastern markets. 
Some beekeepers report a good local demand 
but generally even retail sales are said to be 
sluggish. Alfalfa honey is mostly cleaned up in 
the Imperial Valley. Moderate supplies of buck- 
wheat-sage honey are being held by producers, 
including some old crop honey. As supplies les- 
sen beekeepers are showing more disposition to 
hold. Sales by beekeepers reported as follows, 
per lb.: light amber buckwheat-sage, occasional 
lot, 4-4%c; orange, very few sales, extra white, 


6%4c, few sales at retail high as 10c; white, 
5%c, small lots up to 7c; small pails, extra 
white orange, 12c; extra light amber orange 
and sage, 9%c; Imperial Valley alfalfa, light 
amber to extra light amber, 3%c. Beeswax is 
dull and inactive at 10-12c per lb. cash; 12 


14c per Ib. in trade. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—The outstand 
ing feature of the reports from all parts of the 
intermountain section this time is the light sup 
ply of honey remaining unsold. Apparently no 
section expects much of any carry-over into the 
new and in many areas the small crop is 
already becoming cleaned up so far as large lots 
are concerned. Local demand has improved, al 
though somewhat restricted by the warm weath 
er, and some beekeepers are already buying 
from other areas to keep their customers sup 
plied. One car white sweet clover and alfalfa 
reported sold at 5e per lb; 1 car, 6c: large lots 
white to water white, 5-5%c; few lower and 
occasional sales up to 7c; 60s, 6-8c; small pails, 
7%-9ce: few, 10c: light amber, one car, 4'%c; 
one car, 6c; some small lots low as 4c; small 
pails, 6%ec. White sweet clover and alfalfa comb 
reported moving at the wide range of $2.50-3.50 
per case for No. 1 and fancy, few, $3.75; No. 
‘ }.00-3.25;: 1% ears reported sold at $3.25 
MUMMALL ATAU EAUAUENNN NNT win ! I" | " 


What are the best sales 


arguments for Honey in December and 
a January? Send 25c for list of Honey 
= Sales Methods and a sample copy of 
the Honey Calendar. 


JOHN F. HAWKINS 
P. O. Box 203. Chester, Pa 


crop 
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REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 
(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their advertise 
ments are discontinued when they are in 
standing 
M. C 


surghardt 


good 


Berry & Co., Bolling 
Alice Burrows, Citronelle 
B. B. Coggshall, J. M. Cutts & Son, 
View Apiaries, Harrison Apiaries, W. X. John 
son, John D. McColl, Benjamin Nielsen, Earl 
Rulison, Ross B. Scott, P. W. Sowinski, Virgil 
Weaver, Edgar Williams, Rhodes Mfg. Co. 


Bee Co., John 
Bee Co., 
Valley 


per case for No. 1; $3.00 for No. 2; some light 


weight unwrapped comb, $2.10 per case. White 
bulk comb, 8c per lb. Beeswax, 16c per Ib 


PLAINS AREA: Red River Valley of North 
Dakota and Minnesota—Beekeepers have fin 
ished packing colonies which are to be wintered 
outdoors, and many colonies which are to be 
placed in cellars are now being moved in as fol 
lowing a period of warm summer-like weather 
it has become colder and cloudy. Recent rains 
have helped the condition of honey plants 
Prices reported slightly better with an improv- 
ed demand. Sales reported of white sweet clo 


ver, ton lots, 6%c; 60s up to 10c; small pails, 
lle per lb. White sweet clover comb, $3.50: 
few $4.50 per case. South Dakota—Light frosts 


early in the month cut short activities of bees in 
bringing in nectar and pollen and brood-rearing 
which was quite active in some sections. Some 
hives reported with 6 full frames of sealed 
brood. Beekeepers are making an effort to sell 
as much honey locally as possible. Ton lot sales 
white extracted reported at 6c per Ib. Iowa 
Colder weather has followed a very unseasonably 
warm period, during which time the bees flew 
frequently and worked on dandelion. The mild 
weather, with plenty of rain, has placed honey 
plants in good condition for next year. Colonies 
are in normal condition for winter though they 
have lost weight during the fall. Sales reported 
of extracted white sweet clover ton lots. 6« 
few 60s higher; small pails, 10¢ per lb; 
comb, 7%e per lb.; No. 1 
fancy, $3.20-3.25 per case. 
SUMMARY.—tThe weather has continued ab 
normally mild during this period, though at the 
close it was cooler in the intermountai+ area 
Rainfall has been heavy in the Northwest. and 
rainfall has been sufficiently adequate in the 
north central and northeastern states to ad 
vance next year’s honey plants materially. Win 
ter stores have in some cases been so depleted 
as a result of the warm weather so that feeding 
will be necessary, especially where the late flow 
was light. Bees are generally strong in numbers 


chunk 
section comb, $3.00 


as brood-rearing was carried on late 

Very few sections report an active demand 
for honey, especially in large lots. and export 
demand has been negligible. However, ther 


has apparently been steady selling of honey in 


small lots, and especially in small containers 
to nearby stores and direct to consumers, be 
cause supplies are steadily growing less. Bes 
keepers rarely seem disturbed about not dis 
posing of their crop before the next season 


comes on. Of course the crop has been excep 
tionally short, especially in the carlot producing 
sections of the mountain area and the north 
central states. Prices for large lots of hones 
seem to be generally steady, though many sale 
have been made at lower than average price 

Many beekeepers are reported discouraged at 
the present market level and present prospects 
Honey prices, however, have not sagged as much 
proportionately as have prices of numerous oth 
re agricultural commodities 


fl 





PACKAGE BEES 
SPECIAL PRICE 
Let us quote you. 


CROWVILLE APIARIES 
WINNSBORO, LA. 








gt’ 2 24S 4747277. = 
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\~ Monthly Report of Honey Producers > 





Early in November we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of the 
honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers! Give answer in per 
cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload 
or less) in your loc pe during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb honey, 


? 


fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 


honey in 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? What is the retail price to con 
sumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section, 5. How is honey now moving on the 


market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the condi 
tion of the colonies for winter in your locality compared with normal, considering the number and 





age of the bees and supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 7. How does the number of colo 
nies to be wintered in your locality compare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. The 
answers received are tabulated as follows: No. 
Pet. Carload lots. To grocers. Retail Move Cond. colo. 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo, wint. 
hia. (5. BM. Gutts)..cccccsssee @.. oe ..- .50..$4.30..$.65..$.20..Fair ..100..100 
Ark. (J. Johnson).... rT es oe 3.60..1.00.. .20..Slow .. 80..100 
oe Cle Ws Peta ic ce een 65.. .10.. cs ee c+ eee ..Fair ..100..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)........ 50.. aa +s a -. 82% .17..8low .. 50.. 95 
oem. Cop Te. Bee) . ccc ck ecee eS... 08... BOO... BB: BeO.« exces wes eee .. Bin 
ar, Col, Mis GD aeccccescces 25.. 04% oo es Bin GBie ees eee ...i 
Conn. (A. W. Yates)......e- 60.. .06.. 3.25.. .7O 4.50..1.00.. .80..Fair ..100..110 
i, ok, Oe Sees cenennnoun’ “. se o* De — .. Slow ..100..100 
a) SO Oa =o ee ~~ ee Se < ..Slow .. 90..110 
_— Co. we Cn. « ccceceaueue 25.. .06 aw aes —— oe . .Slow 80..100 
l CA. Te. BOW) oo coc or a. os wee Eee .. .15..S8low .110 95 
ee, Cael BP ccencccceves iss o. oo an BOs s eRe sheer 2... Bees 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)..... ee - .. 65.. 3.60.. .80.. .20..Slow ..100..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller). ietesan wee wa oo tee DOes« SO .20..Slow ..100.. 90 
Iowa. (W. S. Pangburn)....... Oe... o. Ae : 57% .19..Fair .. 90 85 
oe. t GB. BOWE. cccesecs BB BBecn oo ec. ee .75.. .20..Fair .100 90 
lowa. (F. Coverdale). aa ' so. ae C= - 
mai; Gi, GD BWEP wee ce cocwnses 60.. .05.. o = mes — = Fair 100. .100 
a, Coe, a SD aa en ecews 50.. ot oe .. 6.00 32. .Slow 90.. 85 
Md. (S. G. Crocker) oe ose Me. eo --1.00.. 5.50..1.25.. .80..Slow .. 90..100 
meee. €2, BD. BOPUROEE) cc ccccces Ther , . ae .60.. .25..Fair .100.. 90 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs)......... 25.. .06% <> ae 3.00.. .55 .20..Fair .. 80.. 85 
Mich, (Floyd Markham) ee -. O7T% 3.60.. .60.. <. oon .20..Slow .. 85.. 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)....... .. OT% . : : ..-Slow ..100..100 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) seco ae 06% 3.50.. .52% 3.80.. .65 17. .Few .. GS... © 
ah. Co. We BP cevcesevves Bes~ Mess se alee es .. Fair 100. .100 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger)..... te nite an . 60 .15..Slow : - 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner).... ee 85.. .058% <2 ates Ses ee 20..Slow . 80... 90 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis).... +r -- O4.. 3.20.. .565.. 3.50. , * .25..Fair ..100 90 
N. J. (E. G. Carr) 7 ° as ere os wees 100. .100 
N. Y¥. (Adams & Myers).. , _ re |» 4.00.. .85 25 Fair .110..100 
m. we COO. MB. BOWS)... cccce .06% 3.25.. .47% 8.50.. .75.. .20..Fair ..100..100 
N. ¥. (F. W. Lesser) coca 06.. 3.00.. .48.. 600.. .60 .25..Fair ..100..100 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens)..... <o Sates Cee 45 én ae .Fair ..100..100 
N. C. (OC. 8S. Baumgarner).... , .75 1.00 25..Fair ..100..100 
N. ©. (C. L. Sams) cn ocvce Dee ee oo des’ es ae 25..Slow . 95 100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) ; .. 80.. 06% . 40.. 3.60 50 20..Fair .. 96..110 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) .......... 50.. .06% 4.00.. : ~ ae © 
Pe 2a Oe Me Deencevcawn as 20.. . << aes .75.. .20..Slow ..100..110 
a NY eee 50.. 006% co aa o- OBS . . Slow 100.. 80 
Pa. (Harry Beaver).......0..+. 80.. .05.. oe Ree O86.. 4B.. 20..508 90 95 
i So oh Se cceeeusaees 25. ne .. .80 5.00..1.10.. .80..Fair ..100..100 
8S. C. (E. S. Prevost) rere: le on a - .. 87% . . Slow 80.. 80 
S. D. (lL. A. Syverud).... ae ae cee > 8.00.. .60 .20..Fair ..100..100 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)... se si - ist --1.00.. .25..Slow .. 90..100 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)........ 80.. - 55. — Slow 50.. 95 
Texas (J. N. Mayes).... secs Wee OO 4.20.. 27% 4.50.. .50.. Slow ..100.. 90 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).. wees Eee aes oo des ae Fair . 90..100 
eR eS aaa 80.. - 45.. 8.35.. .60.. .20..Fair .. 85.. 90 
Vt. (Phillip ar ~~ hoe ers, “se ° 37% .90.. 4.68..1.15.. .80..Pair .100..105 
Wash. (W. L. Cox). re | ee - - ‘ a ..Fair .. 80..100 
Wash. (G. W. B Saxton) . a war a — CU ..Fair 100 82 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith)........ 25.. ‘ 7 : -. .45.. .86..8low 90..110 
mi Cee SE ko cee ee we 30... .07 —— Fe ~ an Fair 100.. 75 
Wyo. (E. C. Reed)...... ~ooe 40.. 05% .. 40.. 3.60.. .50.. .20..FPair 90 80 
| Wueneaenerenaeren ent Winnett VULEYVETLEELOTTAATAOOTEDOG ETT OOT EATER UATE E ETAT Te TUNVATAEDOOTEDDORADN AD EDN ENON TNO Wii Punnett 








a4 new and successful 


way to sell MORE honey at BETTER prices. 
Send 25c for this and other profitable plans 
to sell more honey, together with sample 
copy of the Honey Calendar. 


JOHN F. HAWKINS 
P. O. Box 203, Chester, Pa. 


Horse-figh Bull stron 


i38 CENTS A ROD 


Horse-High, Chicken-Tight—23 cts a rod. 
Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence--14 cts a rod. 
A fence for ev ery purpose direct to you 
at manufacturer's lowest wholesale prices. 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
A good time to economize. Send for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 
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STOP!! 


worry and money. 


packages, it will pay you to act 
promptly. 
URIAH APIARIES 


Box 67. URIAH, ALA. 


QUEENS 


Miller’s Old Reliable 3-banded 
Italians for 1932. 18 Years a 


breeder. Circular Ready. 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C St. 








Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


ATENTS Co. Practice in Pat.Off.& Oourt. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bldg. Washin&ton, D. C. 


We have a very special offer on 
package bees for spring delivery 
and guarantee to save you time, 


If you are in market for a supply of | 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
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— 
| We are living in an age of progress. 
Our aim is to meet the present day 
depression with goods of QUALITY 
at LOW PRICES. 





Don't Wait 
Buy Now! 


Our line of Bee Supplies is complete. 
Prepare for next season during the 
winter months. Write us for prices. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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We wish to thank our many quee 
produce larger crops of honey. 

queens than ever before in our six 
We have an interesting announce 


SCENE EEE EERE EERE Eee 


ROOT QUEENS 


this past season. Our aim is to furnish queens that will help beekeepers 
Next season we 


xty years of producing and selling queens. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


n and bee customers for their patronage 
hope to furnish better 


ment to make later. 


TEENS ER EE EERE Eee ee 
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TIN CONTAINERS 

GLASS CONTAINERS 

ILLUSTRATED COMB HONEY CASES 
RUBBER STAMP 


Ss 
LABEL PASTE FOR TIN 


HONEY 


Send for complete catalog of Honey 














" Pachesies Equipment md Senglies 


Send for special catalog of honey labels. New designs that will please you. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
HONEY PACKAGING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 





LABEL PASTE FOR GLASS 

SEALING GLUE 

GUMMED TAPE 

SPECIAL TRADEMARK LABELS 
BOTTLING MACHINERY FOR HONEY 


LABELS 


Packaging Equipment and Supplies. 
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Root’s Monthly Bargain List 


Every article listed is guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction or your money will be refunded. This 
list includes first quality bee supplies no longer 
listed in our regular catalog and also bee sup 
plies that did not pass our inspection for Root 
Quality. 

We are quoting some money saving prices and 











all offers are subject to previous sale. All prices 
f. o. b. Medina, Ohio. 
F =sae====, 





7300 Hoffman Frames 


(Approximately) 


come 
Get 


up to the stan 
your order in 


which did not quite 
dard of Root Quality. 
Remember these frames have the 
famous locked top-bar. First come—first 
served. Sold in quantities of not less than 
500 

100 Hoffman Frames, wt 46 lbs., $3.95. 
Special prices on 2000 frames and over 
to clean up stock. 


soon 


2500 Sheets Three-ply 


Foundation 


35c per |b. 


HI This extraordinary low-price offer is 

| only good if the entire amount of 2500 

|} sheets is taken. Look at these money 

H saving prices on other quantities. (The 

1} prices below are figured on seven sheets 

I) to the pound). 
y 50 Sheets...... $ 3.50 
: 200 Sheets...... 13.00 

: 400 Sheets...... 25.00 

Ni 1000 Sheets. .... 55.00 

H | 2500 Sheets...... 125.00 

. Slightly imperfect on one edge. (Most 

of the sheets have only a slight crack 

i which throw them out of the Root Qual 


ity standard.) This edge can be put in 





amount 


the groove in the top-bar. A real bar 

gain. Due to cold weather we can not | 
ship, but foundation can be called for | 
or we will hold until spring if 10% of | 


accompanies the order. 


63 Standard 10-frame 
Hive Bodies 





| 

| 

White ae lumber, improved hand | 
holds. Hive bodies have some minor im 
perfections. Sold only in lots of 5 for 
$2.75 
| 


55c each 


‘eer 











The A. I. Root ‘an - 


18 cartons, 4 each, 4x5x1% 
Cases, K. $2.50 for i0. 

4500 Pebees "Folaing Cartons, 4144x1¥2, old de- 
sign, $4.95 per 1000. 

20—24- lb. Shipping Cases, 
front for 4%x1% sections, 


All Wood shipping 


nailed, with glass 
as good as new, 


at 30c each. 

300—Double Shipping Cases for 4%x1% sec 
tions, wood front and back, offered at 10c 
each for any quantity up to the whole lot. 

20—Metal Covers, 8-frame, with %-inch rim, 
nailed and painted, no inner covers, 80c each. 

10—Excelsior Wood Covers, 8-frame size, nail 
ed and painted, each, 50c. 

2 crates of 5s—Shallow Extracting Supers, 
eight-frame, including frames, 2 nailed, the 
rest packed inside, old stock, at $2.95 per 
crate. 


10—Supers for 4'%4x1'%, Sections, ten-frame. 
nailed and painted, with section holders and 
fences, old style hand holds, at $1.20 each 

1700 Jumbo Frames, old style end-bars, price, 
$5.00 per 100. 

5—Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame, with frames 
K. D., no foundation, 5 for $11.40. 

15—Excelsior Cover Hives, with frames K. D., 
no foundation, 5 for $9.20. 

Shallow Frames with short 
style bottoms, 12 cartons of 50, 


Hoffman tops, old 
at $2.00 per 


carton, 

Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not notched 
and short tops with end space staples, 110 
eartons of 100, at $2.70 per carton. 


Half Depth Frames, same as above, 63 cartons 
of 50, at $1.40 per carton. 
2 crates, 10 each—35,x5x11, 
ping Cases, $3.50  — 10 


Glass Front Ship- 





», emp 
ty, No. 21549, $3.50. 
2 crates 100 each—Jumbo Metal Spaced Frames 


$5.80 per 100. 
12 cartons, 50 each Metal-spaced Frames, 
short tops, No. 2930, at $2.75 per carton. 


7 crates—Ten-frame Plain Section Super, 4% 


x1%, 5s, K. D., No. 22533, at $4.70 per 
crate. 
9 crates — Eight-frame metal top deep cover 


and winter case, in Is, at 95c each 
2 crates—8-frame metal top deep cover and 
winter case in 5s, at $4.25. 


Some Good Buys of Books on 
Beekeeping 


We are closing out our stock of some books 
at exceptionally low prices. A number of them 
are in rst-class condition. Others have the 
covers damaged. While they last: 

Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 124 illus 
trations, the best beginner's book ever writ 
ten; a few more slightly damaged copies, 50c 
each postpaid. 

5—Honey Plants of North America, by 
damaged, $1.00 each. 

10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by 
damaged, 65c. 

60—Management of Outapiaries, paper cover, 
by Doolittle, good condition, 30c. 


Lovell, 


Jay Smith, 


11—How to Keep Bees, by Comstock, cloth 
cover, good condition, 50c. 
10—Huber’s Observations on Bees, fine condi- 


tion, $2.25. 


40—Langstroth on the Hive and the Honeybee, 


good condition, 60c 
. 7 
Medina, Ohio 
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The Honeybee 
By Langstroth and Dadant 


Cloth bound, 450 pages, 200 pictures. In 
English, French, Spanish, Italian or Rus- 
ian. The boiled down experience of three 
of the world’s best known beekeepers: L. 
L. Langstroth, inventor of the movable- 
frame hive; Charles Dadant, originator of 
the Dadant system of beekeeping; and C. 


P. Dadant, editor of the American Bee 
Journal. 
Price, $2.50 postpaid. 
Huber’s Observations on Bees 
Translated by C. P. Dadant 
Fabrikoid binding, 200 pages, original 


illustrations. 

A new and accurate translation 

Huber first uncovered the mysteries of 
the hive, and the facts he gave still re- 
main the greatest contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the life and habits of the 
honeybee. The translation into English 
from the French is accurate, graceful and 
makes easy reading. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid. 


Books on Special Subjects 
First Lessons in Beekeeping, 
By C. P. Dadant 
Dadant System of Beekeeping, 
ty C. P. Dadant. 
Outapiaries, 
By M. G. Dadant. 
Practical Queen Rearing, 
By Frank C. Pellett 
Scientific Queen Rearing, 
By G. M. Doolittle. 
Beekeeping in the South, 
By Kennith Hawkins. 
Controlled Mating of Queen Bees, 
ty Dr. L. R. Watson. 


Each, $1.00 postpaid. 


The 


To Read 
To Keep 
To Cherish 


Books 


\ 


American Honey Plants 
By Frank C. Pellett 


New edition, beautiful fabrikoid cover 
ing, 200 illustrations, 400 pages. 


The latest information about an impor 


tant part of beekeeping. This is the orig 
inal and most exhaustive study of honey 
and pollen plants in America. All facts 


obtained from first-hand information on the 
spot. Entirely reliable in selecting loca 
tions and estimating honey sources. 


Price postpaid, $3.00. 


A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping 
Questions 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 


Sums up in a few words the commonest 
questions asked in producing honey, sell 
ing honey, wintering, swarm control, in 
any subject of importance to beekeepers 
selected from the great experience of the 
Sage of Marengo. A practical book, well i! 
lustrated, 276 pages, cloth bound. 


Price postpaid, $1.25. 


American Bee Journal 


In combination 
listed on this page 


with any of the books 
A full year of reading 
12 big numbers, which help your beekeep 
ing friends through a year of bee yard 
problems and give them information about 
the beekeeping world that can be obtained 
nowhere else. 


A full year, 12 months, combined 
with any of the books on this page 


for 75 cents. (Subscription, without 
book, $1.00.) 


For any two books, we will discount the price 20 per cent for the holiday season. 
Single books at prices given. 


Send your orders now to American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
Gift card will be included when books are sent. 





1931 
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REMEMBER at all times that / 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to Set the error right.—From A, I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introduction’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


PPP PPP PPP OHA 
Census Figureson The statistics on bees 
Bees and Honey and honey from the 

1930 census thus far 
released indicate that the census enumera 
tors again failed to list a large percentage 
of the colonies. In seven of the eighteen 
states for which figures have been releas 


a ae ae 


ed, the number of colonies is greater in 
the 1930 census than in 1920, while in 
eleven the number is less. In two states, 
Montana and North Dakota, the number 
of beekeepers listed in 1930 was greater 
than in 1920, but in all the others thus far 
released the number is less. 


mM po) — 
Fermentation In the November issue of 
in Honey Wisconsin Beckeeping, 


Prof. H. F. Wilson and 
Geo. E. Marvin give results of their ex- 
periments on the influence of temperature 
on fermentation in honey. By placing sam- 
ples of honey in different temperature 
chambers in which the temperature was 
controlled, then examining some of them 
after one year and others after two years, 
they were able to determine the range of 
temperature which caused the 
amount of fermentation. Their results in 
dicate that fermentation is most rapid at 
temperatures between 55° and 65° F., 


greatest 


Honey stored where the temperature is 
50° F. or less, does not ferment, and fer 
mentation is retarded by 
according to their data. They 


temperatures 
above 65° F. 
recommend that extracted honey be stored 
in the attic of the honey house or dwelling 
where the summer temperature is usually 
above and the winter temperature below 
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the range most favorable to fermentation. 
It should not be stored in a basement, 
since the temperature there is often with 
in the range most favorable to fermenta 
tion for long periods of time. There has 
been considerable trouble from fermenta 
tion in comb honey this season in the clo 
ver belt, so it is reasonable to expect fer 
mentation in extracted honey in this re 
gion in honey that is held in storage dur 
ing the winter and spring unless stored 
where the temperature is 50° or below. 


Honey in Automobile 
Radiators 


Many inquiries are 
still being received 
egarding the use 
of honey in making an anti-freeze solution 
for automobile radiators. While honey is 
being used successfully by some for this 
purpose, many have experienced trouble in 
using a mixture made of honey and water 
alone. During very cold weather, a honey 
water solution that is sufficiently strong 
to prevent freezing, does not cireulate 
well when first starting. By using equal 
parts by volume of honey, alcohol, and 
water, a satisfactory solution can be made. 
The honey serves to prevent to a large ex 
tent the evaporation of the 
that for ordinary driving, it should not 


aleohol so 


be necessary to add more alcohol during 
the winter. 

Slow Market for 
Comb Honey 


Not for many years has 
comb honey moved as 

slowly during late sum 
mer and fall as it did this year. The un 
usual abundance of fruit was no doubt a 
large factor in this slow movement. The 
idea that comb honey is a luxury was, of 
course, another. In addition to this, many 
of the eastern states had a good crop this 
season, and in this territory there are 
many small comb-honey producers whose 
aggregate production must be enormous. 
This eastern comb honey, which was sold 
locally, was, of course, sold early. Now 
that the most of these small lots have 
been cleaned up and the fresh fruit sea 
son is past, comb honey is beginning to 
move in a more nearly normal manner, al 
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though at lower prices than last year. 
Since the honey crop was short in many 
comb-honey-producing localities in the 
, Vest, the prospects are that, in spite of 
the difficulties, the 1931 crop of comb 
honey may be cleaned up earlier than 
usual, 
— AA os 

National Greater and 
Honey Week 


better-organ- 
ized effort was put forth in 
the promotion of honey 
during National Honey Week, November 
9 to 14, than at any time since National 
Honey Week was started several years 
ago. While it is impossible to measure the 
effects of this effort, the evidence at hand 
thus far indicstes that it was certainly 
well worth while. The greater success of 
National Honey Week this year was due 
largely to the work of Miss Fischer of the 
American Honey Institute in organizing 
and co-ordinating the plans well in ad 
vanee. Thus she was able to secure execel- 
several of the 
largest food concerns such as General 


lent co-operation from 
Mills and the Kellogg Company, both of 
which mention 
of honey in connection with their own ad 
vertising during the week. There was also 
a good rsponse by domestic science work 


concerns made special 


ers in the various states, as well as by 
beekeepers’ societies and individual bee- 
keepers throughout the country. 

The Kellogg Company supplied all of its 
salesmen with large window display cards 
ealling attention to National Honey Week. 
These were placed in all Kellogg window- 
displays, especially where the grocer car 
ried honey in stock and was willing to 
place some of it in a window with pack 
ages of Kellogg products. 

In this connection an official of the 
Kellogg Company writes that that organi- 
zation has been able to mention the use 
of honey with cereals nearly 6,000,000,000 
times in their advertising during the past 
year. He also states that they have re 
ceived more than 5000 letters from bee 
keepers during the year asking for their 
honey pamphlets, jar stickers, honey reci- 
pes, and other honey promotion literature 
which the Kellogg Company supplies free 
of charge to beekeepers who will use them. 


Convention 
Season 


Owing to unfavorable eco- 
nomie conditions, there has 
been considerable misgiv- 
ing among the leaders of beekeepers’ socie- 
ties in regard to the attendance at meet- 
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ings this winter, and it is reported that 
in at least one state the annual meet 
ing will not be held this year for this 
reason. However, some of the early meet 
ings have been fairly well attended and 
the enthusiasm manifested has been some 
what surprising. The explanation for this 
is not difficult to find. While many bee 
keepers are discouraged with the low 
prices and in some cases short crops, they 
realize that they are far better off than 
most of their neighbors engaged in othe: 
occupations. The decline in honey prices 
has been less in proportion than that in 
most farm products. In numerous cases 
where beekeeping on a moderate scale has 
been carried on in connection with gen 
eral farming, it was the bees that enabled 
the farmers to pay their taxes this year. 
Thousands of smaller beekeepers in thi 
East who sell their honey locally have not 
found it necessary to reduce their prices 
to any great extent, while they are able 
to purchase much more with their dollars 
than they could a few years ago. Western 
beekeepers, who depend entirely upon hon 
ey production for their living, and who 
have but a limited field for local selling, 
have suffered most especially since the 
crop was short this year in many exten 
sive western producing regions. Another 
factor that undoubtedly is reflected in at 
tendance at beekeepers’ meetings is that 
the need of inspiration, information, jand 
betterment of the industry through co 
operation with fellow beekeepers is great 
er during hard times than during times of 
great prosperity. In these days of auto 
mobiles and good roads, beekeepers ean 
ill afford to miss attending any beekeep 
ers’ convention held 
Many 

fully realize this. 


within reasonable 


distance. beekeepers appa rent ly 


— AAO 


Sweet Clover and Studies of the effects 
Alfalfa Rejuvenate of legumes in rela 
Abandoned Farms tion to 

crop production by 
the New York State Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, recently described in Bul 
letin No. 596, published by the Station, 
throws new light on the great value of 


economical 


sweet clover, alfalfa, and other legumes 
for building up soil fertility. This was 
especially apparent in the case of the un 
productive type of soil found in portions 
of southern New York where there are 
many abandoned farms. The _ bulletin 
states that the effect of these legumes 
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upon this type of soil was so marked that 
the increase in nitrogen alone due to the 
legumes does not seem to account for it 
entirely. Beneficial effects on soil tilth, 
aeration, and biological and chemical 
changes brought about by the legumes 
changed this unproductive type of soil 
into one of high productivity. Apparently 
when the extensive areas of unproductive 
soil now practically abandoned are to be 
brought back under cultivation or into 
pasture land, sweet clover will be at least 
one of the outstanding means of rejuve 
nating the soil. Fortunately, farmers in 
the great wheat region of the Northwest 
discovered the value of sweet clover for 
this purpose before their soil became un- 
rroductive. Since the growing of legumes, 
nost of which are honey plants, becomes 
more and more imperative as crop after 
‘rop is taken from the soil, the indications 
ire that many regions which are now poor 
locations for honey production, may be 
come good beekeeping locations in the 
near future. In this connection, it is inter 
esting to note that the California Agricul 
tural Extension Service Circular 57 issued 
in October this year, mentions Hubam 
clover first in the list of winter-growing 
legumes recommended as green manure 
erops for California. 


= A Oo 


Effects of 
Mild Autumn 


Many have expressed con- 
cern as to the possible ef- 
feets upon the bees of the 
mild weather during the fall. It is cer- 
tainly unusual to see bees working on dan- 
delion, alsike clover, and sweet clover late 
in November in the North as they did this 
season. Some thought that the bees would 
again start rearing brood from the stimu- 
lus of a little incoming nectar and pollen. 
However, the bees have been remarkably 
quiet they rearing brood 
when the mildness of the weather is taken 
into consideration. Even when many bees 
were flying, it was interesting to note on 
opening the hive that it was only compara- 
tively few that were active, the vast ma- 
jority standing quietly on the combs and 


since ceased 


moving sluggishly when disturbed. 

It is an inspiring sight to see the bees 
of strong colonies seattered throughout 
the hive, even in remote corners, when 
they are in this quiescent condition. These 
bees have not been deceived by the mild- 
ness of the weather. They act as if they 
know perfectly well that winter is com 
ing, although there are now no bees in 
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the hive except possibly the queen that 
have ever experienced winter. If these 
bees could remain as quiet throughout the 
winter as they now are, they would come 
through almost as young, so far as vital 
ity is coneerned, as they now are. They 
would wake up in the spring, as if after a 
night’s rest, capable of doing nearly as 
much work as though they had been born 
at that time. While they certainly can not 
realize that the existence of the colony 
depends upon their ability to prolong their 
lives to four or five times the normal span 
in order that the colony may bridge the 
gap of winter, they certainly act as if they 
were fully aware of their responsibility 
in this respect. To live long, they must 
live slowly, and to winter well in the 
North, they must live long. They reli 
giously take up their job of winter quies 
cence and refuse to be disturbed by the 
mild autumn. The instinet to conserve 
their energy dominates at this season. 

In the North, the extreme quiescence 
of November and December will soon be 
disturbed to some extent by one or both 
of two factors, which compel them to ex 
pend precious energy. These factors are 
the necessity of generating heat by mus 
cular activity during cold weather and the 
activity often resulting from the retention 
of feces if the food is poor and the con 
finement long. Fortunate is the colony 
which is so strong or so well protected 
that it need not generate much heat to 
keep warm during the winter, especially 
if its food contains the minimum of indi 
gestible matter. Unfortunate is the colony 
which is so small or so poorly protected 
that it must become quite active during 
cold weather, especially so if its food is 
not of the best. 

In the South where bees fly freely every 
few days, the winter activity is often 
much greater than in the North, often 
causing them to age so rapidly that brood 
rearing must be started in mid-winter in 
order to keep up the population of the 
colony. 

It is doubtful if the mild fall has re 
sulted in any brood rearing out of season 
in the North, and the late cleansing flights 
have certainly been beneficial. The bees 
have been so quiet even when the weather 
was suitable for flying freely, that the ad- 
ditional consumption of stores has been 
slight in most cases. In general, the mild 
fall has been beneficial rather than detri 
mental to the colonies in most northern 


regions. 
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“Ohe SHuber (entenary 


One hundred years 
ago this month, the 
great Swiss natural- 
ist and authority on 
honeybees, Francois 


Huber, ended his la- 
bors at the ripe age of eighty-one years. It 
is fitting that on this anniversary we 


pause in our hurried labors to acknowl 
edge the debt which all beekeepers owe 
to Huber, and to compare his lot with 
our own, 


The work of Huber marks the beginning 
of the 
day, 


of modern knowledge activities of 


bees. Prior to his some good work 


Reaumur and others in 


some of the 


had been done by 


unfolding mysteries of the 


hive, but it remained for Huber to verify 
the correct observations, to correct those 
not properly reeorded and to build a 


sound foundation of observation on whieh 
and the 
present beekeeping industry securely rest. 
\n intimate knowledge of 


must form the 


our present knowledge of bees 


bee activities 
basis for practical beekeep 
this 
foundation that Huber was supreme in his 
day. 


ing, and it was in the building of 


Influence of Early Environment 
tuber was born in Geneva, 1750. 


with much interest in 


July 2, 
He came of a family 
his father was emi 
work. Li: 

toreh 


wrote a 


natural sciences, for 


nent in sueh iter his son Pierre 


lighted by 


work on 


carried on the his fore 


bears and classic ants. 


Francois Huber’s early devotion to a 
study of living things is reported to have 
and it is possible that 
work on bees so injured 


to bring on total blind 


injured his health 
his early intense 


his eyes as later 


ness. Huber was fortunate in his early 
reading, for his favorite author was the 
masterly French naturalist Reaumur. He 


was fortunate likewise 
he was 


in his friends, for 
of Charles Bonnet, to 
the 


an intimate 
communications 
which constitute the first volume of his 
final work. Later he found still another 
close friend in the physiologist Senebier. 
Bonnet was a neighbor, 
by town of Genthod. 
Overcoming Handicap of Blindness 
When blindness overtook Huber, 
ployed a young Burnens of 
Canton Vaud reader, and this selee 
tion turned to a piece of rare good for- 
tune, 


whom he addressed 


living in the near 


he em 


man named 


as a 


Burnens appears to have been a 


man of seant education, but his constant 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
“Beekeepers Ghroughour~ ‘World 
“Pause in eMemory of this Great 

Student of Foneybees 


iation with Hu- 
ber, the reading 
which he did for his 
employer and _ his 
native 

combined to fire his 
When after complete blind 
ness came to him, Huber again took up his 
work with bees, 


assoc 


own skill 


enthusiasm. 
Burnens acted as his eyes 
and carried out detailed experiments which 
gave It is doubtful 
Burnens could have planned 


results of lasting value. 
whether 

















Portrait of Francois Huber from Jardin’s Nat 
ural History of Bees (1840). 


earried out such work by himself, but un 
der the skilled guidance of his master, his 
vision was stimulated to see things of im 
portance and he left behind him a worthy 
monument to his acute vision and his un 
tiring devotion to Huber and to bees. 

Hu 
Lullin, 


Before his blindness was complete, 
met Mille. Maria Aimée 
daughter of a Swiss magistrate. Her par 
ents protested when thei 
daughter made known her desire to marry 
young Huber, final total blindness 
was already certain, but she finally ove 
ruled their protests. She literally acted as 
eyes for the blind, 
always his secretary and was his constant 
helpmate until her death. 
Huber said that so long as his wife 
of the 


ber 
vigorously 


whose 


was often his reader, 
In his old age, 
lived, 
rtune ot 


he was not sensible misf 
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blindness. Finally, when the help of his 
servant Burnens was no longer possible, 
and when his devoted wife had died, his 
son Pierre became his helper, and more 
than that, his co-operator. It is interest- 
ing to note that in 
often used the words, “] 


Huber’s writings he 
saw,” when re 
ferring to the observations recorded. Evi 
dently the things which his helpers saw 
under his guidance and reported to him 
became visually real. 
English Translation by Dadant 

Huber’s first published work appeared 
in 1792, being written in the form of let- 
ters to his trusted friend Bonnet. A second 
volume was added and the completed work 
appeared in two volumes in 1814, the sec 
ond volume being in the form of mono 
graphs written with the aid of his son. 
An English translation of the first volume 
appeared in 1806 and was reprinted in 
1808. Another English translation appear 
ed in 1821 and still another in 1841. Some 
ago in re-reading the complete 
French work and the English translations, 
Mr. C. P. Dadant was struck with the 
total inadequacy of the English transla 
tions, and in 1926 gave us the first com 
plete English translation of this noted 
work. Beekeepers of all English-speaking 
countries owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Dadant for this noteworthy service. 


years 
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It was my good fortune to discuss these 
translations and the original work with 
Mr. Dadant on several oceasions. He eall 
ed attention to several surprising and in 
excusable errors in all the previous Eng 
lish translations, indicating that the sev 
eral editions, each of which purported to 
be newly translated, were mere copies of 
the older work. Mr. Dadant also for the 
first time reproduced all the twelve plates 
of the complete work. I should like here 
to record my appreciation of the fact that 
in the preface to his translation Mr. Da 
dant gives me credit for suggesting the 
complete translation. 

Aside from the information to be gain 
ed from a reading of the records of Hu 
ber’s discoveries, one gets the most en- 
lightenment regarding the man from a 
reading of his introductions. In the intro 
duction to his first 
some praise to Burnens for his help, relat 


volume, he gives ful 
ing his diligence in watching worker bees 
that were laying eggs hour after hour, in 
order to catch one in the act. Huber also 
relates his untiring energy in counting all 
the bees of a colony and in doing other 
trying pieces of work. 
Period of Great Tribulation 

After his first book appeared, troubles 
seemingly without end Huber. 
First, his trusty servant left him to return 


came to 








lai a 











Former home of Huber, Pregny, near Geneva, Switzerland. 
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to take up duties at his home, later be 
coming a magistrate. His old friend Bon 
net died and discouragement took posses 
sion of him. In some degree Bonnet’s 
place was taken by Senebier, but he also 
died shortly afterward and brought fresh 
sorrow to the afflicted naturalist. As a 
final blow, Huber’s devoted wife died, 
leaving him a lonesome and apparently 
helpless man. But here his son Pierre 
stepped into the breach and not only act 
ed as eyes for his father but added to the 
observations himself. The second volume 
of his work doubtless owes its very exis 
tence to the son’s devotion and to his de 
termination that his father’s later work 
should not be lost. 

In a brief note written by the son in the 
second volume, an explanation appears of 
a situation which has puzzled many who 
have read Huber’s work realizing his af- 
fliction. How was it possible for him to 
understand such things as bodily structure 
of bees or comb architecture when he 


could not see them, entire or in dissec 


tions? 


This note explains that elaborate 
enlarged models were made for him, so 
that he could feel what he could not see. 

Some years ago still another series of 
letters written by Huber were brought to 
light and have appeared in a French edi 
tion. These have unfortunately not yet 
become available for those who read only 
English, but it is to be hoped that some 
person with a devotion to beekeeping com 
parable to that of Mr. Dadant will trans 
late them. 

Huber’s daughter, Madame de Molin, 
moved to Lausanne, and to her home Hu 
ber was taken as his life drew to a close. 
There he died on December 22, 1831. It is 
the centenary of his death that beekeepers 
this year celebrate. 

Portrait Painted by Snodgrass 

A word of explanation is needed regard 
ing the two portraits of Huber here re 
produced. It appears that the only au 
thentie portrait of Huber was a minia 
ture owned by his daughter. She permitted 
a copy of this to be made and the copy 
was used for the making of a copper plate 
which illustrates Jardine’s Natural His- 
tory of Bees (1840). An inferior copy from 
this copper plate has appeared in numer 
ous books on beekeeping. A few years 
ago, Mr. R. FE. 
the anatomy and physiology of the honey- 
bee is a classic, painted a portrait of 
Huber from a photographie enlargement 
of the Jardine copper plate. This was nec 


Snodgrass, whose work on 
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essarily done at third hand, but it seemed 
highly desirable to have a portrait of Hu 
ber without the necessary etchings of a 
copper plate. That Mr. Snodgrass did 
fine piece of work will surely be the opin 
ion of all who see the reproduction heré 
given for the first time. The original 
painting by Mr. Snodgrass is in the Be 
Culture Laboratory at Somerset, Mary 
land. 





Portrait of Huber from a painting by R. E. 
Snodgrass, after the Jardine copper plate shown 
on page 744. 


Former Home Carefully Preserved 

Having thus inadequately recorded the 
salient features of Huber’s life, a personal 
narrative may be pardoned. In June, 1926, 
Mrs. Phillips and I visited Geneva. We 
had previously attended the meeting of 
the Société romande d’Apiculture at Sion 
where we made the acquaintance of some 
beekeepers residing in Geneva. When we 
went to Geneva at the close of the Sion 
meeting, our newly acquired friends did 
everything possible to make our visit to 
their city memorable, and among other 
things they took us to Huber’s former 
home at Pregny. That was a visit never 
to be forgotten. The house now forms part 
of the large estate of the Baron Rothschild 
and is earefully preserved. 

We entered the garden where Huber 
worked but did not go into the house, for 
it was occupied. While there we could not 
help wondering just where Huber’s colo 
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ies of bees had been located, where he 
sat as he directed the eyes of Burnens, of 
his wife, and later of his son, which was 
his favorite walk, how he spent his time 
in the garden when not at work with his 
heloved bees. Myriads of unanswerable 
questions forced themselves upon us. We 
allowed our imaginations to roam, but the 
important thing for all of us, Swiss and 
\mericans alike, was to realize that we 
stood where a great master had lived and 
where he worked. There was inspiration 
merely in walking the ground where he 
had trod. 

We, of course, took some photographs on 
that memorable visit, and these serve as 
souvenirs of a day of delightful remem 
branece. Two of the photographs then 
taken are here reproduced, one showing 
the house from the road and another with 
in the garden wall. Unfortunately one 
photograph which shows the friends who 
were with us is not good enough for re 
production, and I should like to show 
these people, for it was evident that the 
Swiss beekeepers are deeply devoted to 
their great master and ours, and that they 
feel for him a personal gratitude and de 
votion which beekeepers of all lands may 
properly share. 


In July of this year, the meeting of the 


- y r 
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French Swiss beekeepers’ society was held 
as a memorial to Huber. Several repre- 
sentatives of the German Swiss Society 
and a delegation from the Société centrale 
of France, united in honoring the blind 
leader. In the presence of Huber’s great 
grandchildren, the several societies un- 
veiled a tablet placed on his former home 
to remind coming generations that a great 
man lived there. The dedication was by 
M. Mayor, president of the French Swiss 
society, and at the following meetings 
time was devoted to a discussion of Hu 
ber’s life and work. In a similar manner 
at their annual meeting, the German Swiss 
society paid tribute to his memory. 


The few great figures of beekeeping, 
like the outstanding leaders in other lines 
of human endeavor, can not be considered 
as the possessions of people of one land, 
but they are world figures. Recognizing 
the debt which beekeepers everywhere 
owe to the great master, Huber, in all 
parts of the world, bee enthusiasts are 
paying tribute to him on the hundredth 
anniversary of his death. American bee 
keepers join heartily with their co-work 
ers of all lands in this tribute. Our ad 
miration for him must in the last analysis 
rest on the accomplishments which are re 
eorded in his works, but it is materially 





Garden at the former home of Huber at Pregny, Switzerland. His bees must have been located here, 
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increased through a realization that he 
refused to give up a life of great activity 
beeause of his affliction. His dogged de- 
termination, his devotion to his life work 
and his high quality as an observer com 
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bine to make one of the best examples so 
far put before us for emulation. 

May the memory of beekeepers for Hu 
ber live forever’ 

Ithaea, N. Y. 
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If the efforts of 
the California State 
Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion to obtain lower 
express rates on 
package bees result 
in nothing more than the findings of the 
representatives of the Agricultural De 
partment and the Bureau of Commerce, 
those efforts will not have been wasted. 
Although the inquiry was confined to the 
state of California, the analysis of the 
problem, as submitted by F. E. Todd and 
F. H. McElfresh, Jr., will be of interest 
and value to beekeepers everywhere. 

The production and sale of package 
bees is a seasonal and sectional industry; 
and it is of comparatively recent devel- 
opment. The analysis of the problem of 
marketing package bees referred to above 
makes it clear that prior to 1913 there was 
no such business in existence. The growth 
and development of the business has been 
most marked during the past five years. 


Problems of Production Already Satisfac- 
torily Solved 

Problems that arose in the early stages 
of the package bee business, such as prop 
er containers, size of package and proper 
food in transit, were solved largely by the 
trial and error method; but they were 
satisfactorily solved. The problems that 
now confront the business are such as 
may reasonably be expected to develop in 
any rapidly growing business. 

Prices at which package bees are now 
offered are very close to the cost of pro 
duetion; yet the cost of package bees to 
the buyer plus the cost of transportation 
charges is enough to set a definite limit 
to the development of the business. Buy 
ers ean not be expected to purchase pack- 
age bees in ever-inereasing quantities 
when the cost of delivery remains one 
and one-half times first class. Parcel post 
and truck delivery have been tried to 
some extent, but express delivery seems 
to have the preference. Practically the 
only objection to express delivery is the 
excessive cost 


Climatie conditions of northern Califor- 





ge-“Bee “Business 


Robert B. McCain nia, with an early 


eMore “Reasonable Express “Rates 
Should Greatly Increase “Demand 
for “Packages 


spring and abundant 
flow of nectar from 
early spring flowers, 
make it possible to 
produce bees in 
quantity for early shipment into these sec 
tions of the country not so favored. Eleven 
western states and three western prov- 
inces of Canada have, normally, good 
honey flows during early summer months; 
but the late arrival of spring prevents the 
building up of winter-weakened colonies 
in time to harvest a full crop of honey. 
These western states and provinces are the 
principal buyers of California package 
bees. 

These same areas in the United States 
and Canada show a deficiency of bees, at 
the time of fruit bloom, to do the essen- 
tial work of pollinating the flowers. There 
is a constantly increasing demand from 
orchardists for package bees to supply this 
need, but the cost of delivery hampers tne 
development of the business in this direc 
tion. 


Increases 300 Per Cent in Five Years 

If the rapid growth of the package-bee 
business in California during the last five 
years is taken as a basis of judgment, the 
prospect for the future development of 
the business is very encouraging. During 
the year 1925, the number of packages 
shipped from California was 12,187; in 
1930, 38,928. These figures show an in- 
crease of over 300 per cent in five years. 

This rapid increase is due, no doubt, to 
a better understanding of the value of 
strengthening weak colonies early in the 
season by the addition of new bees and 
queens in order to obtain bumper crops 
of honey for the beekeeper and bumper 
crops of high-grade fruit for the fruit 
grower. Along with this increase of in 
formation must go improvement in con 
tainers, improvement in food for the bees 
in transit and safety of transportation. 
Present day methods of shipping package 
bees leave little to be desired in efficiency. 
Loss in transit has been reduced to a 
minimum. 
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Present Express Rates Out of Line 

The foregoing facts would seem to 
make it clear to anyone that in seeking 
an adjustment of the express rate on pack- 
age bees to a more reasonable level, a spe- 
cial privilege is not being asked. All that 
is sought or expected is simple justice. 
When package bees are compared to other 
commodities that take the one and one- 
half times first class express rates, the in- 
congruity of the classification is evident. 
Such live stock as elephants, camels, ze- 
bras, alligators, snakes, as well as the rhi- 
noceros, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, 
and other zoological specimens, horses, 
cows, steers, calves, deer, elk, sheep, hogs, 
ete., are in the same elassification as 
package bees. 

It should be noted that such animals 
as those listed above require a great deal 
of care and attention in transit; and they 
take up a great deal of space. By contrast, 
bees in standard cages occupy compara- 
tively little space, are cleanly in their 
habits, and the packages are light and 
easily handled. The cages are so construct- 
ed as to provide proper ventilation while 
being piled up to a height to fill a space 
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that would accommodate a horse or a cow. 
Crated packages weigh about 35 pounds 
to the crate. 

Since bees are kept for the purpose of 
producing honey, a food commodity, it 
seems only reasonable that they should be 
classified with live stock that take the 
first class express rate. Dairy cows, milk 
goats, chickens, rabbits, ete., take the 
first class rate. Of course, the express com- 
panies take into consideration value, 
weight and space requirements, value per 
pound, and many other important items, 
in making the classifications; but from no 
point of view can it be made to seem rea- 
sonable that the present classification of 
package bees is just and right. 


Greatest Obstacle in Further Development 


This survey of the field seems to indi 
cate conclusively that the greatest ob- 
stacle to the further development of the 
package bee business is the excessive ex- 
press rate. The estimated potential in- 
crease in shipments of package bees from 
California is placed at 400,000 packages 
per year. 


Lompoc, Calif. 
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Sweet (lover to the ‘Rescue. 


If a_ beekeeper 
eould have a fair, 
average crop of hon- 
ey every year, even 
though that average 
were not large, he 
would be quite content. In some localities 
this is possible; but more often there is a 
bumper crop one year followed by a cou- 
ple of fair ones with a complete failure 


E. R. Root 


How It Yields “Pasturage for 
“Bees and (attle “During 
Seasons of “Drouth 


once in five years. 
This is the cycle all 
too often in Califor- 
nia and in some 
parts of the East 
where there is only 
white clover for white honey. 

Sweet Clover Dependable in Seasons of 

Drouth 
There is one honey plant that is now 











One of The A. I. Root Company’s apiaries in a sweet-clover locality as it appeared during the 1931 
honey flow. 
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overcoming this irregular eyele. I refer, 
of course, to sweet clover. Where the soil 
is not too acid, it is the most dependable 
source of honey in America today. Wet 
or dry, drouth or no drouth, it yields white 
when all other sources 


honey every year 


may fail. During a season of drouth such 


as we often have in most of the eastern 
localities when white and alsike clover 
are killed out, sweet clover, if present, 


fills the gap. When the soil is just right 
of course, nothing 


for moisture, there is, 
better than 


white clover or alsike clover. 











Well-filled sections indicate the strength of the 
honey flow from sweet clover in 1931. 
When both and 
present, one following the other, a bumper 
Fortunate is the 
keeper who has these three sources with 
sufficient 

For 


white sweet clover are 


crop is reeorded. bee- 


moisture, 


many parts of the country there 


has been a drouth during the past two 


Had it not been for sweet clover 


SCUSONS, 
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many beekeepers would have gone out of 


business or migrated to the great West or 


to the South. Here at Medina we had a 
severe drouth in 1930 with a little honey 
from fall sourees, enough to supply all 


the colonies with a food-chamber of honey 
and a small surplus of amber honey. The 
two yards of bees that we had moved into 
northwestern Ohio last season had secured 
a good surplus of beautiful white sweet 
clover honey in spite of the drouth. The 
moved bees did so well compared with 
that were kept at that 
decided, at the beginning of this season, 
to move more of our yards into the north 
western part of the state. The result of 
this season’s experiment is shown in the 


those home we 


photographs here reproduced. The pictures 
speak for themselves. They show what the 
bees did in a dry season in the different 
abundance of 
with 


yards where there was an 


continuous yielding sweet clover 


nothing else. 
Estimating forty pounds per super for 
the skyscrapers (although many had fifty 
pounds) one can figure on a conservative 
average of 175 pounds of honey for each 
and every colony in this locality where 
drouth had eurtailed most of the farm 
crops and had killed out or stunted white 
and alsike clover. The bees at home scarce- 
ly did more than to fill their food-cham 
bers and what they did get was from al 


sike, scattering sweet clover, and fall 
flowers. Our soil near Medina is more acid 
and consequently, the farmers are not 


using sweet clover as a dry season crop 











This apiary run for comb honey was made up of package bees which were first rented to an orchard- 
ist, then moved to this sweet-clover location. 
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Although there were no other sources of nectar for surplus honey in this locality, sweet clover 
yielded a good crop of honey in this apiary. 


as they are doing in northwestern Ohio. 
They would do well to put lime in the soil 
and sow sweet clover. 
The Automobile and Migratory 
Beekeeping 


Of course, it costs more to operate our 


bees 75 miles from home, but that cost 
is small in comparison with the differ- 
ence in crops. In these days the automo 
bile and the auto truck have almost elimi- 
nated distance. Where there is good sweet 
clover pasturage within 100 miles and the 
season is not promising at home, it cer- 
tainly pays to move the bees. 


The farmers in northwestern Ohio are 
not putting in sweet clover to help the 
beekeeper. Oh, no! 


themselves as experience has shown that 


They are doing it for 


sweet clover in a drouth affords excellent 
pasturage for cattle when all else fails; 
in addition it puts the soil in splendid con 
dition for other farm crops when the sea 
sons again furnish sufficient moisture. It 
is these two factors, drouth resistance and 
soil improvement, that are making the 
farmers in the drouth sections of the 
country turn to sweet clover, provided, of 
course, that the soil is not aeid. 








Strong colonies and a large acreage of sweet clover make a combination that results in such sky- 
scrapers. 
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‘Wiebocwnic cAcid in Gumigated SHoney* 


Introduction 


G. C. Spencer 


fects have ever been 


The earliest refer- Associate Chemist, Bureau of Chemistry and reported from the 
ence to the fumiga- Soils use of honey taken 
tion of beehives ond from hives in which 
with hydrocyanic ; bees were killed in 
acid (prussic acid) E. L. Sechrist this way. 
as one step in the ae ee ee eee. For the benefit of 
suppression of Washington, D. C those who are not 
American foul brood familiar with the 


is found in Glean- 


Experiments to “Determine if Kill- 
ing Bees With Calcium. 


technique of treat 


ings in Bee Culture ing American foul 
for October, 1926, (-yanide Injures “Honey brood, it may here 
pages 644-646, writ be explained that 


ten by C. L. Corkins, who was then the 
State Entomologist of Wyoming. The poi 
son gas was obtained, then as now, from 
the spontaneous decomposition of calcium 
eyanide in the air. In April, 1928, another 
article by the author entitled, “The 
Use of Caleium Cyanide in the Apiary,” 
appeared in Bulletin No. 158 of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the Uni- 
- versity of 
Corkins 


same 


Wyoming. 
variety of experi 


as much as five 


records a 
ments in some of which 
ounces of calcium cyanide was used in a 
}-frame hive, although two-thirds of an 
ounce was the quantity normally used for 
a hive of that capacity. Feeding tests on 
rabbits, with honey that had been exposed 
to this excessive quantity of hydrocyanic- 
acid gas (7.5 times the usual quantity) 
showed that the had not been ren- 
dered poisonous. 

In 1923 Griffin and others published a 
bulletin on the “Absorption and Retention 
of Hydrocyanie Acid by Fumigated Food 
Products” in which they refer to the ac- 
tion of hydrocyanie acid on four samples 
of honey (p. 14), two of which were cap 
ped and two uncapped. A trace of the 
poison gas was absorbed by the capped 
samples; the uncapped were reported as 
containing 2 and 9 parts per million of the 


honey 


gas respectively. The authors make the 
following comment on their findings: “The 
absorption of hydrocyanie acid by un 
capped honey was unexpectedly low. This 
was also surprising, in view of the fact 
that moist foods have a tendency to ab- 
sorb the acid fairly rapidly.” 

After the publication of the tests by 


Corkins, the use of hydrocyanie acid in 


killing bees previous to burning for foul 
brood became quite general, and no ill ef 


* Food Research Div. Contribution No. 100. 


'e Bul. No. 1149 


(1923). 


Dept of Agriculture, 


the first object sought is the destruction 


of all bees in the infected hive in or 
der to reduce the possibility of spread 
ing the disease to other colonies. The 
hive and its contents are then burned 
or properly disinfected. Naturally the 
hives that require this treatment often 


a valuable 
must be 


contain amount of honey that 

of. Experience has 
shown that the honey extracted from these 
hives is harmless 


disposed 


as food for human be 
ings unless it has been poisoned by con- 
tact with the fumes of the 
acid. 

It is the purpose of this article to de 
seribe a series of 


hydrocyanie 


experiments made on 
samples of honey and comb that were 
taken from a hive at the Bee Culture 


Laboratory 
Agriculture 
ly after 
acid. 


of the U. S. Department of 
in Somerset, Md., immediate- 
fumigation with hydrocyanic 
These experiments, which were both 
chemical and biological, had as their ob 
jectives the detection of any traces of 
hydroeyanie acid retained by the honey 
or the comb. 
Experimental Part 

Fumigation: The hive used was an ordi- 

nary 10-frame Langstroth three stories in 


height. It measured 17 by 18.5 by 25 
inches, and had therefore a cubical ea 
pacity of 7,862.5 eubie inches, a large 


part of which was taken up by frames, 
brood combs, combs containing honey both 
sealed and unsealed, and the bees of the 
colony. 

The fumigation was effected by placing 
two tablespoonfuls (about 30 grams) of 
calcium eyanide on a piece of paper which 
was pushed into the hive opening and the 
opening quickly closed. This was done on 


September 23, 1930, at 9:30 a. m. The 
weather was fair and very warm, The 
hive was kept closed until 10 a. m., then 


opened, The honeycomb samples were cut 
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from 14 different frames which were lo- 
eated in what were believed to be repre- 
sentative parts of the hive space. The 
samples were at once placed in wide- 
mouth serew-cap sample bottles, which 
were then closed tight. 

Chemical Examination: The chemical 
analysis of the samples was begun on the 
same day that they were collected and 
prosecuted as rapidly as possible to pre- 
vent any possible loss of the fumigant. In 
no ease did a sample bottle on opening 
give any odor of hydrocyanie acid. 

The method of analysis was as follows: 
A 50-gram sample of the honey-bearing 
comb was weighed into a 300-ec. Erlen- 
meyer flask, and 25 ce. of water was add- 
ed, followed by 2.5 ec. of tartaric acid 
solution which contained 0.5 gram of the 
acid. The Erlenmeyer flask was at once 
connected as a part of a steam distillation 
apparatus, and the contents steam-distill 
ed into a 200-ece. round-bottom flask con 
taining 10 ce. of normal sodium hydroxide 
solution until the volume of liquid in the 
receiver amounted to 25 or 30 ec. The 
round-bottom receiving flask was next 
connected with a condenser and the liquid 
in it was evaporated under reduced press 
ure until the volume of the alkaline liquid 
approximated 5 ec. The round flask was 
warmed during the evaporation by immer- 
sion in a water bath that was kept at a 
temperature of 75°-80° C. by a_ small 
flame placed beneath it. 

The residual alkali was just neutralized 
with normal acid, phenolphthalein being 
used as indicator, and the hydrocyanic 
acid was precipitated as Prussian blue in 
the usual way. The solution containing 
the blue precipitate was transferred to a 
Nessler tube, made up to 50 ec. with wa 
ter, and the color matched against stand 
ards containing known proportions of hy 
drocyanie acid. 

In Tables 1 and 2, showing the results, 
the lowest story of the hive is expressed 
by the letter A, the middle story by B, 
and the top story by C. The frames were 
numbered from one to ten from one side 
of the story to the other. Samples of comb 
and honey were taken from the different 
frames as shown in the tables. 

After the honey samples were distilled, 
the residue was extracted with water and 
filtered on a Buchner funnel and well 
washed with water. The insoluble resi 
due, including comb, wax, ete., was dried, 
and the dried residue was weighed. Owing 
to occluded water, the sample with the 
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abnormally high wax content did not dry 
well. 
Table 1. Hydrocyanic acid absorbed by 50-gram 
samples of honey. 
Results expressed in parts per million. Comb, 
wax, etc. 


Samples. Grams. 
‘‘A—-Frame 1—unsealed’’ Negative 9.8 
**‘A——Frame 1—-sealed’’ Negative 6.2 
‘‘A—Frame 5—unsealed’’ Negative 7.8 
‘*‘A—-Frame 5—sealed’’ Negative 10.6 
‘*‘B—Frame 2—unsealed’’ Negative 27.5 
‘‘B—Frame 2—sealed’’ Positive! 11.7 
‘*‘B—Frame 5—unsealed’’ Negative 54.?% 
‘*‘B—Frame 6—sealed’’ Negative 3.7 
‘‘B—Frame 7—unsealed’’ Negative 14.3 
‘*‘B—Frame 10—sealed’’ Negative 3.5 
‘*C—Frame 1—sealed’’ Negative 3.2 
‘‘C--Frame 2—unsealed’’ Negative 24.4 
**C—Frame 6—-sealed’’ Negative 4.5 
‘‘C—Frame 7—unsealed’’ Negative 30.6 


1 Not more than one part per million. A sec- 
ond distillation gave a doubtful positive re 
action. 

Sample “B—Frame_ 2- 
again tested by adding 25 ec. of alcohol 
to the 50-gram sample, acidifying as usual, 
and bubbling dry air at room temperature 
through the mixture into a condenser from 
which the air passed into 10 ec. of normal 
sodium hydroxide solution. The reaction 
of this test was positive but faint, being 
less than 1 part per million. 

Two 50-gram portions were taken from 
“B-—Frame 10—sealed,” and to these were 
added respectively 2 and 5 parts per mil- 
lion of hydroecyanie acid in the form of 
sodium cyanide solution. These were then 
steam distilled as in the ease of the un- 
known samples. The amounts of hydro- 
eyanic acid recovered were 1+, and 5 
parts per million, showing that the dis 
tillation does not destroy the hydrocyanie 
acid in the honey. 

Nitrogen was next determined on 5- 
gram charges of honey samples as shown 
in Table 2. The control sample here given 
was taken from the same lot of honey but 
was untreated. 


sealed” was 


Table 2. Nitrogen in 5-gram samples of 
fumigated honey. 
Results expressed in percentages 
Nitrogen. 
Samples. Gm Per cent. 
‘‘A\—-Frame 5—unsealed’’ 0.004483 0.0896 


‘A—Frame 5—sealed’’ 001401 0280 

‘B—-Frame 2—sealed’’ 004483 0896 

‘B—Frame 10—sealed’’ .0050438 .1008 

‘*‘C—Frame 1—sealed’’ 002241 .0448 
‘‘C——Frame 6—sealed’’ .005043 1008 
Control 0050438 1008 
005048 1008 


Control 


Experiments in Bee Feeding 

Bee Feeding: Bees are very susceptible 
to the poisonous effects of this gas. The 
whole population of a hive is killed with- 
in a minute when exposed to the fumes 
from caleium cyanide, and when the en- 
trance is opened for returning field bees 
these often die at the opening before they 
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have entered the hive. In general, it may 
that yanie acid kills in 
sects even more readily than it does mam- 


mals, and 


be said hydroey 
for many years it has been ex 
tensively used for fumigating ships, ware 
and other buildings that had be 
infested with insects and 

In order to find out whether sufficient 
hydroeyanie 


houses, 
come rodents.” 
acid to poison bees had been 

the were 
placed in each of three cages and fed with 
honey taken from this experimental hive. 
Samples of and unsealed hon 
and a check cage 
used 


absorbed by honey, 75 bees 


both sealed 


ey were used, was run, 


in which removed from 
the being exposed to 
the caleium eyanide treatment. To avoid 


excessive loss of any possible hydrocyanic 


was honey 


same hive before 


acid contained in the honey, the samples 
being fed were placed in vials with 
cheesecloth over the top, and the vials 


were inverted and placed in a hole in the 
feeding cage so that the bees had direct 








aceess to the honey through the single 
cheesecloth. When the bees had emptied 
the vials, these were replenished from a 
portion retained in a closed bottle for 
thi it purpose. 

a For bibliography see U. 8S. Dept. Agr. Bul 
No. 1149, loe. cit 
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No difference in the death of the 
bees was observable in the three cages. 


rate 


The experiment was repeated with th: 
same result. In two experiments som 
bees died sooner in cages containing 


than did those fed the un 
fumigated honey, and in other experiments 
the was true, but in no experi 
ment was there than the normal va 
riation to be expected when bees are con 
fined in cages. 


treated honey 


reverse 


more 


Summary 


1. A eolony of bees, minus the 


was poisoned by hydroeyanie 


queen, 
acid gas ae 
cording to the customary procedure. 


» 


2. Samples of honey as found 


for 


and comb 


together, were taken immediately 
chemical and biological tests. 

3. No odor of hydrocyanie acid could be 
perceived when the bottles containing the 


samples were opened. 

4. In every case but one, chemical analy 
ses of the samples of honey gave negative 
results for hydrocyanie acid. 

5. When fed to bees honey exposed to 
hydroeyanie acid caused no greater mor 
tality than did honey not so exposed. 

Pbcistictia D.C, 








‘Ghes Harvest in. Sealand 


Despite a magnifi A. H. Bowen on how the swarm 
cent lot of bloom , ing was handled. 
the 1931 honey har Several ‘Ualuable Suggestions On Where work was 
vest was not more Management “Picked Up commenced by the 
than a third of nor- “During the Season. old colony and fin 
mal. This was due to ished off by the 
lack of sunshine when the main flora was swarm, results were highest. Colonies su 


in blossom. Cold, rough weather during 
April and part of May retarded building 
and it almost mid-summer before 
work commenced in supers. 


up was 


The extent of our “summer” consisted 
of ten days or so at the end of June and 
early in July, followed by a warm still 


week at the beginning of August when 
nectar was gathered freely and the colo- 
nies stored a certain amount for their 
winter use. 

Comb honey was almost a complete fail 
ure. The interrupted honey flow induced 
the bees to finish off their work before 
the sections were properly filled, and in 
consequence a lot were unsalable. Where 
the apiary stood in a sheltered valley, 
however, results more satisfactory 
and quite fair takes of two or three supers 
per colony were recorded. Much depended 


were 


pered with section racks have an 
ration in the on the other 
hand, stocks to which shallow combs were 
given gave more surplus, but had an emp 
ty chamber below when the supers were 
taken away at the close of the season. 
Prevention of Swarming by Early 
Requeening 


This season with us colonies were over 


ampl 
brood-chamber; 


hauled for queen-cells as frequent as once 
in five which 

able amount of work 
We have 


consider 
and upset the bees. 
now evolved a plan to cut out 


days, involved a 


much of this work and the colonies so 
treated this year were ahead of any oth 
ers in quality of surplus stored. For next 


season we therefore propose to proceed in 
this wise: 
In the spring an empty hive with en 


trance in the reverse direction will be set 
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beside each overwintered colony. This 
hive will have quilts, and several combs 
or frames of foundation. When queen- 
cells are found under way in the colony, 
a nucleus is formed with the queen and 
placed into the empty hive. Every cell is 
taken down. Seven to nine days later an- 
other inspection will be made when all 
cells but one will again be taken out. The 
one left should requeen the colony. 











Sections and shallow extracting supers are 

sometimes worked on the same colony. The 

shallow extracting super is usually kept next 

to the brood-chamber to avoid travel stain on 
the sections. 


The earlier this can be done the better. 
The young queen will set the pace and 
fill the hive with foragers for the July 
honey flow, and, instead of the population 
dwindling as is the case when the old 
queen is retained, it will inerease. More 
over, the bees under a young queen do not 
sulk and waste their time cell-building as 
they do when balked of their desire to 
swarm. 

Some curious facts have been noted this 
season. Strong supered colonies having 
clipped queens, which had not been per 
mitted to swarm by removal of cells and 
the addition of a second story, starved 
their queens until they shrunk to the size 
of a large bee. Next, they worried the 
queens until the latter ran outside and 
settled under the floorboard to be joined 
with bees to the size of a football. If a 
cell happened to be missed, a swarm then 
issued headed by a virgin queen. All this 
upset will be avoided by the plan de 
tailed. 
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Arrangement for cleaning extracting combs. 

The colony (hive at left) has access to the 

pile of supers containing wet extracting combs 

(at the right) through a tube connecting the 
two shallow supers at the bottom. 











Device for drying cappings. A shallow super 
is provided with a partition which contains 
two holes. A piece of tin or zinc is fastened to 
the lower edges to form the floor of the wide 
compartment, the narrow compartment being 
left open at the bottom. A tray with half-inch- 
mesh screen bottom fits into the wide compart- 
ment resting on two cleats. It is filled with wet 
cappings, and the super is tiered up among wet 
extracting combs. The bees do the rest. 
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Nucleus Plan for Preventing Swarming 

It is proposed in some cases to graft 
queen-cells, then take out a nucleus and 
give it a cell. Later, when the queen is 
laying, the nucleus will be set upon the 
parent stand to catch all the flying bees, 
and will receive the supers which come 
off the removed colony. The latter may 
or may not yield any surplus. In the au- 
tumn it should be dequeened and bees 
run into the colony from which it was 
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taken and the combs used or stored with 
the hive for use the next spring. 

This, then, is the way we propose to op- 
erate each colony in the future, not only 
in our own apiaries but in the small api- 
owners who do not look after 
their own bees but employ us to do so. 
They prefer us to get the stings, and to 
render to them the surplus honey from 
the season’s working. 

Cheltenham, England. 
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“Beekeeping and cAdventure 


When I was a boy 
about eight years 
old I used to sit on 
the old wood-box 
near the stove and 
devour books. One 
of my favorites was Robinson Crusoe. I 
had a wonderful copy, full of engravings 
and wood cuts. The picture that I liked 
most was one showing Robinson after he 
had escaped from the pirates in Algiers, 
fishing from a boat. There he was lolling 
at his ease, while a black man was doing 
the fishing. Underneath the picture was a 
caption reading, “So I bought me a negro 
slave.” How nice, I thought. Wouldn’t it 
be fine if I could have a negro slave to do 
all my work? Then I could 
happy life. 

At thirteen I left the wood-box and my 
little old home town in the state of Wash 
ington in search of knowledge, adventure 
and happiness. The idea in those ancient 
days was that life was marvelous and in 
teresting. I believed that there was such 
a thing as “the great life.” Until I was 
27, I spent most of my time in the pur- 
suit of knowledge in schools and in uni 
versities in the United States and in Eu 
rope. During all this time there was a 
great ogre pursuing me at every turn. His 
name was “struggle for existence,” and 
he kept me very busy devising means to 
aequire enough money to fulfill my wants 
and my desires. Had I been born in Eu 
rope or in Asia I probably would have 
been destined to one or two different oc- 
cupations, but being a free-born Ameri- 
can, I was at times a newspaper reporter, 
a shingle weaver, an actor, a shipping 
clerk, a theatrical manager, a hoe-er of 
potatoes, secretary of the Michigan State 
Society for the Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis, a salesman and anything that my con- 
stantly moving life demanded. 


live such a 


C. George Riedell 
cA ‘Rolling Stone” Ghat Glas 
Sometimes Gathered a (onsider- 


able Amounr~ of ‘'eWCoss”’ 


At different times 
in this career I used 
to curse myself for 
not having devoted 
myself to one special 
job, say, in a bank, 
or a store, or a newspaper, or what not, to 
work up to a secure place in life where 
the battle for existence would no longer 
intrude. But evidently one is born to carry 
his own particular cross. My desire for 
adventure and study and _ experiment 
would never have permitted such a course. 

However, at 27, I suffered a great sor- 
row and disillusionment. I wanted to die 
and get away from everything. On the 
advice of a friend I went to southern 
California where I took up a little home- 
stead in San Diego County overlooking 
the ocean, and began to lead the simple 
life. Gradually life took on a new mean- 
ing. I began to hear the birds sing once 
more, and took delight in watching the 
clouds float in the sky. I found that I 
could sit for hours in quiet meditation. It 
was in those years that the study of the 
of the literatures of all times 
(which I had browsed upon for years in 
a cursory manner) revealed themselves to 
me, and their authors lived with me in 
reality. 

Inspired to Take up Beekeeping by 

Maeterlinck 

One day I was reading Maeterlinck’s 
“Life of the Bee.” Suddenly, on that 
beautiful afternoon, surrounded on all 
sides by the sweet voices of nature, I 
realized that I was going to become a 
bee man. Could all those wonderful things 
that Maeterlinck wrote about be true? 

The next day I was walking over the 
mountain side to get a jug of wine from 
an old Italian hermit friend, who later, it 
appears, became the grandfather of my 
children. From a pleasant spot on top of 


elassies 
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the mountain where I sat down to rest 
and watch the blue ocean with San Cle 
mente Island in the distance, I noticed 
a lovely grove of walnut trees and in 
their midst a lot of boxes painted white. 
I walked down the path leading to this 
spot and found seated in this grove a 
white-haired solitary old German. These 
were in the tranquil days of long ago. 
Could anyone now imagine that a person 
could actually sit down quietly for sev 
eral hours in the beautiful sunlight doing 
absolutely nothing? The Italians have the 
right word for it, “dolee fa niente,” the 
sweet-doing-nothing. 

We talked for several hours, then he 
told me all about bees and how wonderful 
they are. But he was very disillusioned. 
He had a family. They needed money for 
clothes and food, and the bees had not 
brought anything to him for three years. 
On the contrary they had decreased from 
115 colonies to 24. He seemed to be very 
unhappy; said he wished he had never 
seen a bee. It was just that moment that 
I became a beekeeper. I was poverty 
stricken at the time, but I determined to 
get possession of those bees if I could 
possibly do so. Consequently, a week later 
[ again meandered over the mountain and 
paid the first deposit of $50. He sold the 
bees and equipment to me for $150. That 
summer, with no knowledge pf beekeeping 
save Maeterlinck’s book as a guide, I pro 
duced three tons of honey and increased 
the bees to 72 colonies. 

How miraculous and marvellous life is. 
As I garnered in this crop and saw the 
little fellows bringing in the honey with 
so much apparent pleasure, I realized that, 


although I could not do as Robinson Crusos 


had done, I could not “buy me a negro 
slave,” yet here I had a million slaves to 
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C. George Riedell, President, Riedell’s Honey 
td. 


command! Was it possible, thought I, that 
I could defeat this ogre who had been 
continually making me do disagreeable oe 
cupations to gain my existence? Was it 
possible that these bees could do it for 
me? 

Well, that year I married, and for two 
years more led the beautiful simple life 
in that country. Then something in my 
blood began to stir, and I felt a strong 
impulse to battle in new countries. I had 
been reading that wonderful encyclopedia 
of beekeeping, A B C and X Y Z of Bee 

















Headquarters of Riedell’s Honey, Ltd. The building is made of mud and straw with walls 18 inches 
thick, stuccoed inside and out, with beautiful gardens on every side. The front is a replica of an 
ancient Doric temple. 
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Culture, by that great poet, and lover of 
nature, and good man, A. I. Root. I was 
also able to secure an original edition of 
Father Langstroth’s book on the honey 
bee, interspersed, as it is, with lovely quo 
tations from the Bible and his own beau- 
tiful life’s experience, I determined there 
and then to give up the trashier ocecupa- 
tions in life that had once attracted me 
and gain the economic freedom that I had 
always desired by making my livelihood 
from the bees. 

Beekeeping Adventure in Guatemala 

I decided to go to a new country to 
start in and bought a steamship ticket to 
Manzanillo, Mexico. When we got there 
the generals Carranza and Huerta (great 
men then, to underlings and to the news 
paper public, but forgotten now) were 
having a big battle in the town. The boat 
couldn’t land, so | was disembarked in 
Guatemala, Central Ameica, with a capital 
of $168. Imagine starting in beekeeping 
under these conditions in a country where 
bees had never been heard of. I sent up to 
the United States for some breeders, got 
a stock of bees from hollow logs from 
some of the natives, later built a factory 
for making bee hives, later, a canning fac 
tory for canning honey for export, and 
eventually built up quite an important 
business known as the North Tropie Hon 
ey Company. At the end of three years 
and a half I sold the whole thing for 
$42,000. Mr. Tollafield of The A. I. Root 
Company visited me in 1920, just after I 
had sold out, and wrote a little article in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture about my work 
there. 

The love of adventure gives a man many 
pleasures that those who live a more tran 
quil life rarely experience, but, as a recom 
pense, they are spared the bitter agonies 
to which the adventurer must always suc 
cumb. I left beekeeping to engage in big 
ger enterprises. I made a fortune, but in 
the end lost everything. The worst loss 
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was my peace of mind and the quiet pleas- 
ures and illusive hours of happiness that 
come to one only in simple ways, and that 
those devoted to the idea of making mon- 
ey and making a big noise in the world 
seldom find. 

An Adventure in Western Canada 

Instead of committing suicide to “end 
it all” I onee more decided to become a 
beekeeper, so I came to Alberta, from 
which place I am now writing. I have been 
here six years caring for and educating 
my three motherless sons, producing hon 
ey, growing flower gardens, building nice 
houses and honey extracting plants, de- 
voting at least half my time to study, and 
trying to figure out the meaning of life. 

We produce quite a lot of honey here; 
in fact, our bombastic slogan is “Largest 
producers of highest quality table honey 
in the British Empire.” This year has not 
been a good year. In my Taber plant we 
got only 150 pounds per colony; in the 
Coaldale plant we averaged 170 pounds. 
Last year we did much better; from 1500 
colonies I produced 360,000 pounds. 

During the last two years, with prices 
dropping right and left, it has been very 
discouraging, in fact, a year ago at this 
time after seeing my profits drop so rap 
idly, I vowed that I would give up this 
illusion of trying to make a pleasant live 
lihood as a beekeeper. But during the iast 
year my outlook on life has changed con 
siderably; I am now resolved that, come 
what may, I shall always be a beekeeper. 
It is the most satisfactory life that I 
know. I would rather be a beekeeper than 
a banker, a politician or a university pro- 
fessor. 

The danger at this time for all of us 
moderns is that it is so easy to fall in 
with this idea of money making. It seems 
almost impossible to get away from it. 
But why should a man wish to save a lot 
of money so as to remain idle later. Would 
it not be much better to live as Dr. Miller, 














A prairie apiary. This yard of 75 colonies produced an average of 300 pounds per colony. Alfalfa 
and sweet-clover fields surround it on all sides. 
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\. I. Root, Harbison, Crane, Quinby, 
Dzierzon the other great lovers of 
nature and of bees, working to the end, in 
the heart of nature, at its best? 
An Adventure in China 
But my old love of adventure 
forth. The wanderlust is in my blood. | 
have leased this business to Mr. Gear and 
brother, and I am leaving Alberta in 
about ten During the last two 
months I have been engaged in preparing 
1200 three-frame nuclei which I am going 
to take with me to China. I shall sail with 
them on the Empress of Russia from Van 
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and 
very 


ealls me 


my 
days. 


couver on November 21. I have always 
wanted to live a few years in the Orient, 
and when I learned last year that the 
Chinese were interested in developing 
modern bee culture, I determined to go 
there and help them do it. I made two 


shipments this past vear from San Fran 
cisco to Shanghai, bees in a 
ventilated The 
Chinese spent large sums during the sum 
mer of 1930 purchasing bees from Japan, 
but, as I have learned just recently, these 
infected with American 
since purchasing 
they 


shipping the 


refrigeration chill-room. 


bees were badly 
foul brood, and, 
them have little experience anyway, 
have somewhat disillusioned. 

I have spent a great deal of time 
money trying to make this a perfect ship 
ment. About 300 of the will be 
headed by new queens just purchased from 
the best queen breeders in the United 
States. The balance have been raised in 
the last two months by my queen breeder, 
Winfield Gear, of California. 

I look forward with the most intense en 
Think of enter 
ing a wonderful old civilization like China 


those 


become 
and 


nuclei 


thusiasm to this adventure. 


but as one 
who will take part in their real life. Think 
of the pleasure that one will derive from 


not as a tourist or an onlooker, 
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Winfield Gear, queen breeder, introducing queen 
cells into nuclei for the shipment to China. 


as simple a thing as studying the Chinese 
flora from the deep interest, 
flowers are 


whether the 
that I 


am not going 


nectar-bearing or not, 


must have as a beekeeper. | 
to sell these bees. I hope to found a school 
to teach beekeeping to every clever Chi 


nese boy who comes to me to learn how 
to escape this ogre, “struggle for exist 
ence,” by gaining his livelihood by the 
bees. I can not take with me a negro 
slave to administer to my wants, but I 
am sure that my little bees will be the 
means of opening up the gates leading 


and to “the 
about on my 


to leisure, to adventure, 

life” that I dreamt 

wood-box. 
Taber, 


great 
mother’s 


Alberta, Canada. 














Extracting plant and office of the Taber branch. 
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In the beginning 
of my 
experience I was 
fortunate in getting 
a start with gentle 
Having kept 
gentle bees for years 
I learned later that 
a different system of 


hees. 


management has to be adopted when keep 
ing cross bees. My information along this 
line was gained by experience and as Josh 
Billings put it, “Experience is a good 
teacher but the tuishun cums purty hi.” I 
came into possession of some bees run 
ning in color from pure black up to three 
bands and I never knew that bees could 
be so utterly vile in disposition. It was 
an entirely new proposition with me and 
I almost had to learn beekeeping all over. 

We moved about two hundred of these 
demons to the farm of a friend, or, more 
properly speaking, he was a friend till I 
moved those bees on his farm. He asked if 
the bees would molest his horses. I told 
him they would not bother anything a 
few feet away for we had bees within 
twenty feet from our doorway and they 
never bothered. However, to play safe I 
put the bees over a hundred feet from 
the road so that all would be well. 

But things were far from being well. 
Those bees stopped traffic on that road as 
effectively as would.a sign “Bridge Out.” 
Rumor had it that there was a bootlegger 
joint down that road and that their busi 
ness had had a terrible falling off after 
the bees were moved there. We hauled 
bees on a truck and the sight of our truck 
approaching would send the natives secur 
rying to cover. Onee I was going to the 
yard with a few empty supers but no bees 
when a man saw me coming and cut 
around through the fields, giving a margin 
of safety of over a hundred yards. 

A farmer with four black mules hitched 
to a dise tried to navigate that road but 
when opposite the bees the driver gave 
the command, “Full Speed Ahead.” The 
mules on the side next to the apiary put 
than the which 
caused them to travel in a small circle. 
This brought the other mules on the hot 
side which equalized things and all start 


on more speed others 


ed across the field. It is stated down there 
on what is considered good authority that 
there was the greatest amount of discing 
done in the shortest space of time ever 
known in those parts. 


A big black dog came over to visit me 


beekeeping 
> O 





Vicious Bees 
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one morning but ina 
minute he was going 
like the wind bel- 
lowing so he could 
be heard a mile. 

In working with 
them I had to con- 
struct an_ entirely 
new suit and 
and learned just how much clothing a be: 
could through. One thickness of 
cloth was little better than nothing and 
terrible punishment in 
few minutes finding this out. Two thick 
nesses were much better but to be real 


veil, 
sting 


I received a 


safe I found it necessary to wear thick 





The sight of our truck approaching would send 
the natives scurrying to cover. 


underwear, then a pair of woolen trousers 
and overalls. Once I forgot to tie the 
bottom of my trousers and the bees crawl 
ed up my trousers’ legs and got into my 
veil! 

Those were the most resourceful bees I 
ever saw. No matter how much smoke w 
used they would completely cover us till 


our suits became white with stings. In 
this connection I have a story to tell that 
may seem rather large which in reality is 
small when you consider the bees we were 
dealing with. But the story is true. Here 
it is: 

Those bees completely put a perfectly 
good smoker out of commission. I got a 
splendid new smoker. It was one of thos 
extra big Root Jumbos. It worked to per 
fection at first giving out smoke enough 
to lay a smoke screen for a fleet of bat 
tleships. After using it on those bees a 
few days it began to give off less smoke 
till in about ten days it would not smoke 
sneeze. It 


enough to make a mosquito 


(Continued on page 796.) 
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HONEY IN SOLID FORM 


Possibility of Removing Objectionable 
Stickiness by Evaporating Water 


In spite of the fact that nine people out 
of ten consider honey as the most health 
ful sweet, only one out of ten ever eat it 
to any large extent. Any one who has had 
experience selling honey to housewives 
know that, in spite of all affirmative re 
actions to your sales talk about the health 
ful properties of honey, they don’t very 
often buy it, 

This 


gave a friend some honey and at the din 


no matter how low the price. 
puzzled me for quite awhile. I 
ner table it had a place of honor. The 
two nephews of the man made a dive fo! 
the honey with spoons, dipped deep into 
the golden honey, hauled out the dripping 
spoonfuls to their plates. The result, of 
course, was golden streams of honey 
trickled on the clean tablecloth between 
plate and honey jar. As nine wives out 
of ten would do, this one saw to it that 
honey never graced that table again. Chil 
dren ean’t waste their time winding up 
the drip on the spoon and most people 
don’t know about it. 

Another sad experience to*the house 
wife is in cooking with honey. If you’ve 
ever tried measuring out “1 cup of honey” 
no more need be said. 

It is a sad fact that the physical nature 
of honey, its stickiness, is its 
Many like 
would rather do without it than have the 


greatest 
drawback. people honey but 
job of cleaning the mess it makes after 
it is used. Ordinary sugar, on the other 
hand, which in fact, may be harmful to 
health, tune of over 100 
pounds per person per annum on the av 


is used to the 


erage. But, oh how easy it is to use, to 


pour, measure, dip. It is clean with no 


lrizzly stickiness that seems to get on 
everything. Also it needs no expensive 


containers like glass or tin. 

It would be a sad tale if nothing could 
about it. | believe that 
something ean be that is to 


clean, and econ 


he done firmly 
done, and 
make honey just as easy, 
venient to use as sugar. All that needs to 


he done is to remove the 20 per cent of 


vater which honey contains and make it 
nto a dry erystalline form like ordinary 
sugar. What a blessing that would be! 


Then honey could be made into a commer 


cial proposition. Its character would be 


unchanged by time, cheap containers 
could be used, and all other conveniences 
in handling that would go with honey in 
the solid form. This would be a 


proposition but for one fact: the levulose 


rosy 


in honey is of an aristocratic nature and 
refuses to stoop so low as to form erys 
like sugar. 
vacuum will take out most of the water, 


tals common soiling in a 
but the levulose will not erystallize; it 
remains in a hard taffy-like mass. 

I haven’t heard as yet of any one pro- 
ducing a dry crystalline honey. From what 
I’ve 
cording to a few laws of chemistry, I be 
lieve it can be done in at 
several ways. Honey is very sensitive to 
heat and must not be heated too high in 
any process. Dry erystalline honey would 
naturally be deliquescent, but it would 
remain crystalline under ordinary condi 
tions if kept covered. When the oppor 
tunity comes, this problem will probably 


little experimenting done, and ae 


least one of 


get more serious consideration.—Charles 


Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 
—- Ao 
BEEKEEPERS OF TOMORROW 


Younger Men and Improved Methods 
Replace Older Type of Beekeeping 
We are all of the age in 

which we live. We see change behind us 

but revolt at the that our 
ished orthodox method of beekeeping will 


very much 


idea cher 


be superseded in a few years and things 
which we now say will not work, will be 
common practice. 


We know little about 


bees and honey, and our children will dis 


comparatively 


cover that much which we think we know 
isn’t true. Possibly as much progress in 
heekeeping has been made in the memory 
of men still living as in all beekeeping 
history before. The future promises to be 
even more revolutionary than the past. 
One of the unmistakable evidences of im 
pending changes in beekeeping is the new 
type of beekeeper. The beekeeper of yes- 
terday was often the eecentrie of the com 
lived alone, and 


munity, often perhaps 


his place and were untidy. His 
mind superstitious. He 
“could work without a veil and never get 


stung.” He mixed beekeeping with hunt- 


person 


was keen but 
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ing, fishing and trappings. This “Me-and- 
Ab” hound-dog type of beekeepers is rap 
idly passing. 

A new type of beekeeper is appearing. 
They are fewer in number, but they keep 
more bees. They are young who 


men are 


thinking of beekeeping as a _ profession. 
They read bee books and magazines, they 
attend hee schools and conventions, they 
paint their hives, they put their honey up 
in new containers and cellophane. 

(Age, together with the declining price 
of honey and bee diseases, is eliminating 
the old side line beekeeper. The beekeeper 
of the future will meet declining prices 
with a lower cost of production made pos 
sible by large-seale production.—M. N. 
Dillon, Sand Creek, Mich. 

= aes 
TYPES OF OBSERVATION HIVES 


Attracting Attention of the Public to Bees 
and Honey 


The value of observation hives at fairs, 
in show windows, and on other occasions 
is often overlooked by progressive bee 
keepers who should have a supply of sev 
different hives. Aside from the 
ventional types of such hives, a number 


eral con 


of interesting varieties should be con 
structed. 

At the right in Fig. 1 is shown a minia 
ture bee hive with a one-gallon glass jug 
built into the lid. As it appears that the 


jug is standing on the top of this hive, 


IN 
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many and varied are the questions asked. 
People do not realize that the bottom is 
out of the jug. The hive itself is made of 
plaster of Paris, and enameled white. The 
other hive in Fig. 1 is built from beeswax 
and gives the effect of a cobblestone gate- 
way leading into a court where a small 
tree 
made of beeswax. Honeycomb ean be seen 
in the tree; and it helps to keep the little 
its right 


swarm of bees is clustering on a 


swarm in place. This hive has 
held the spectators well and has received 
many comments. 


Fig. 2 illustrates a fine observation 


hive, which also is practical and instrue 
It is standard 8 
frame hive with comb-honey super, by cut 


tive. made from a new 
ting into two equal parts as shown. Each 
half good 

posed part and on the glass is painted the 
Bee 
Hive.” This hive appears to open up like 
the in 
pages. like 
you the “blues” 


has a grade glass over the ex 


inscription, “The Inside Story of a 


and told on its 


Hives 


a book ide story 


these are sure to give 


at any fair. 


In Figs. 3 and 4 are shown single- 


frame hives that are made of wood and 


covered with a cocting of artex (art clay) 
and finished off in bronze of many colors 
blended together. This gives them a very 
individuality. 
Any home-made observation hive can be 


artistic appearance and 

made over in this way. 
Fig. 4 illustrates a hive that I placed in 

a public school room here in Pueblo at 

















Fig. 1. 


This miniature observation hive and the figures made of beeswax attracted much attention 
at the Colorado State Fair. 








h 
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Fig. 2.—This hive being split through the middle gives spectators an opportunity to see the inside 
of the hive. 

the request of an instructor for the studies There are endless ways to make obser 

of the pupils. This was left at the schoo! vation hives. Any hive is good that will 

until the end of the term at which time entertain or instruct even if it is only a 

I had a very nice letter from the pupils primitive log gum. 














telling what they had learned about bees, I have won prizes for bee-and-honey 
how they enjoyed them, and expressing exhibits at the Colorado State Fair dui 
their gratitude. ing the last four vears, representing close 
OE oh shee eae 

SO ey ent ; hoteles +. 











Pig. 3.—Single-frame observation hives with fancy finish. 
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to $400 in cash. There were 34 firsts, 16 
seconds, and 4 thirds, 54 prizes in all. I 
feel well repaid for my efforts.—G. A. 
Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 
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We women-folk are silly creatures. We 
work ourselves into nervous wrecks, get 
ting rich food ready for that great day, 


and it results in sick, irritable children, 











Fig. 4.—Observation hive designed for use in schools. 


SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
“Behold I 
joy,” sang the angel as it announced the 
birth of the Christ Child. Then a multi 
tude of angels joined in the first Christ 


bring you tidings of great 


mas Carol, “Glory to God in the highest, 


and on earth, peace, good will toward 
men,” 

Another Christmas is here, with many 
out of work, sad, and disheartened; pov 
erty and want China and 
Japan ready to fly at each others’ throats; 
bloodshed and the horrors of war hang 
little children, sobbing 


over empty stockings. 


everywhere; 


ing over us all; 


Peace is not yet. Still we can rejoice 
because of the promise. “Good is in His 
Heaven,” “all’s right with the 


world.” Just keep your courage up, and 


surely 


hope on, 

Look at the beehive out in the cold, cov- 
ered with snow, yet inside, in their dark 
prison, thousands of bees cluster, content 
with the food before them. Their trust is 
wonderful. It is instinctive. Spring is soon 
coming with its fruit 
clover nectar, its sunshine and warmth. If 


sweet blooms and 
they can not have the choicest clover hon 
ey, well, syrup will do. 

If we can not have turkey and plum 
pudding, let us have plain fare then. Ten 
to one we feel better after it 
than after the regular Christmas dinner. 
What’s the use of spending so much time 


will much 


and money on one dinner, anyway? 


and grouchy, overstuffed men. Let us cut 
it out this year. The 
but let them. The 
is through his stomach, we all know. The 


men may grumble, 


way to a man’s heart 
way to his pocketbook lies the same way. 
The two, heart and pocketbook, are very 
close together. Their stomachs are well 
eatered to, to open ¢ither. Poor Esau lest 
his birthright because of that failing. 

that 
year, rather than disappoint the children. 


Let us do without rich fare, this 
What if we skimp, go on one meal a day, 
drawing the belt a little tighter, so long 
as those little stockings are filled. Let the 
youngsters keep their bit of faith in Santa 
Claus. He is a very real, very beloved per 
them. Don’t 
until they are older. They must lose their 


sonage, to disillusion them 


dreams soon enough. 


You wealthy folk, secure in your com 
fortable homes with nothing to worry 
over except the fear that the bank may 


break, get busy. Shake off your lethargy. 
Brighten 


ing. See that a few 


some kiddies’ Christmas morn 
at least have bulging 
stockings. “Tt is more blessed to give than 


Prove it. If 
tired of everything, sated with rich food 


to reeeive.” vou are jaded, 


and surfeited with pleasure, shake off your 
selfishness, make some little ones happy, 


and see the magic it will work in you: 
heart. You'll have the true Christmas 


spirit, and joy will bubble up, filling it to 
overflowing 


- 


Dig down through the snow to the hive 
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Type of double-walled hive widely used in the New England states 


entrance, and what do you find? A big hol- 
low there. Not content with warming their 
hive, the warmth they generate spreads 
further. See? 

Let the warmth and cheer of Christmas 
fill your home and heart and spread fur 
ther. Learn another lesson from the little 
Don’t slave to eater to the men- 
folk this year. Take Spinster Jane’s ad- 
and make it the Children’s Christ- 

Jane. 


bees. 


vice 
mas. 
A GRANITE STATE BEEKEEPER 


Why Apiaries in New England Are 
Smaller Than in Other Regions 


Mr. P. N. Townsend of Lebanon, N. H. 
(Grafton County) is one of New Hamp 
shire’s foremost beekeepers. In fact, I be- 
lieve he is the most extensive apiarist of 
that state. He is conveniently located on 





U. S. Route 4, this 
point and a heavily traveled highway, 
making it an ideal location for the honey 
house shown in the picture. This honey 
house is an innovation for this 
where few beekeepers do extensive enough 


which is cement at 


section 


business to warrant having one. It is also 
a welcome relief from the general run of 
roadside stands which feature hot dogs, 
gasoline, candy and cigars sometimes to 
the detriment of the 
send’s honey stand fits nicely into the gen 


landscape. Town 
eral layout of buildings and depends for 
its advertising upon some rather conserva 
tive signs coupled with attractive window 
displays of comb and extracted honey. 

Single colony cases, like that shown in 


the picture, house a large portion of the 


Townsend bees both in the summer and 
in the winter. They are a popular type 
of ease often seen in this seetion. In 


summer, with the top packing removed, 
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A roadside stand designed to harmonize with its environment. 
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This truck also plays an important part in selling the honey crop. 


there is often enough room for supers in 
side the case while if more room is needed 
the the 


letting the cover of rest on 


supers may be added just same, 


the 
top super. Bees winter well in these cases, 


the case 


some colonies having been in existence for 
years in them apparently impervious to 
discussions in bee journals as to whether 
not.—Robert 


White River Junction, Vt. 


they were packed right or 
M. Mead 


MOVING BEES TO TUPELO 
Building Up Where Pollen Is Plentiful 
Then Moving to Main Nectar Source 


I am sending some pictures of our bee 
yard located along the Old Spanish Trail 


near Chipley, Florida. These bees, con 
sisting of some 300 eolonies, are moved 
each spring 50 miles or more into the 


Choctawahatchee River swamp where we 
secure a erop of fine quality tupelo honey. 
After the honey flow from tupelo they are 
moved back to our home yard where they 
secure sufficient stores to carry them over 
until the next spring. 

The truck shown in the pictures is used 
not only to move the bees, but it plays an 
important part in disposing of our honey 
which we sell through the retail stores in 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama. 

By paying careful attention to handling 
and packing, we have in the past enjoyed 
a good business, but the poorest crop in 
the 
wallop below the 
belt. Our hat is still in the ring, however, 
the near future 
enjoying the fruits of 


A. E. Hodson, Chipley, Fla. 


years, together with depression in 


business, has hit us a 


and here’s hoping that 
will find us all 


prosperity. 











A 300-colony apiary in Florida that is moved twice a year—to and from tupelo. 
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West and South 


D 








From North, East, 
° ° Weather 
Northern (California “°**the® 


fine over the entire northern part of the 
state, and it is only in the high altitudes 
that bees are in winter quarters. 

In September we recognized the bee 
keepers’ New Year and more bees than 
usual were put in good condition to come 
out right for the earliest honey flows of 
1932. Now we are deeply interested in the 
Year. We sometimes say honey 
every week California. This 
was never truer than it is today. We find 
honey moving along nicely in a retail way 


Honey 


week is in 


and the demand for larger lots is looking 
up quite a little. better than 
for sometime better than 


Prices are 
in fact, 
for any other farm product. 


past; 


Northern California never experienced 
a greater effort to advertise honey than is 
taking today. the 
months an active committee from various 


place For past two 
departments of the state has done splen 
did work in preparation for National Hon 
ey Week. This has included newspaper 
publicity, talks by radio and in schools 
and civic organizations. The demand for 
speakers has been a surprise to the com 


mittee and has not decreased now that 
Honey Week has passed. Some of our 
largest gatherings for bees-and-honey 


talks are yet to come. This goes to show 
that a united effort always brings results. 
The sales of honey over the entire state 


has been stimulated. Retailers and road- 
side stands are making greater efforts 


than usual to popularize honey and push 
the sales. 


Vt tt tt ttt 4444 Ett eG 


¥ Yv 
* Bees Offered for Sale Are Being Taken Y 
Over by Younger Men Who Operate in a 


Businesslike Way. yv 
v 


Jonoanbebabesbebeeasiaansnl 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of some of our beekeepers to become dis 
couraged by the depression and sacrifice 
their bees. This has discouraged some of 
our leaders, but they are finding the indus- 
try will not suffer from such changes. In- 
vestigation that the bulk of 
such sales has been made by beekeepers 


has shown 
who have other large interests and feel 
that they must lighten their loads. An 
other class that has sacrificed bees is the 
behind-the-times beekeepers, and the in 
dustry will not suffer by their going. On 


the other hand, many of the bees chang 
ing hands have fallen into the hands of 
younger men who have given the matter 
eareful study and rapidly coming to 
the front. They will continue at the front 
for they not only but also 
workers. They are not expecting their bees 


are 


are students 
to do all the work and board themselves. 
They are commencing with well equipped 
outfits from the hive to the honey house, 
and will run their business in a business 
like is the 
facet of honey finding a market at home. 


way. Another eneouragement 


Every day brings out something new in 
the uses of honey. 

The arrangement committee preparing 
for our annual convention which has just 
past, put in two months or more urging 
beekeepers to a greater effort 
of the lines. One of the many re 
sults obtained by this committee has been 


along all 
above 


to bring about a finer co-operative spirit 
binding together in a closer organization 
all of the agencies interested in the bee 
keeping industry. This includes the De 
partment of State, the Pacifie Coast Ex 
periment Station and the University of 
Our 


been in 


strumental in accomplishing many worth 


California. association has 
while things for our beekeepers and can 
be depended on in the future. W. 
Hartman, Oakland, 


ary 
California. 


October is 


Southern (alifornia 


past with 
little rain in southern California. The 
month was warm most of the time with 


the hottest day on record reported in Los 
Angeles. Verily no one ean foretell the 
weather a day ahead any more. Soon after 
came to this part of the state the 


writer asked an old timer who had spent 


we 


the greater part of his seventy years in 
southern California, “Do you think it is 

rain?” His “You 
should ask a man just out from Boston. | 
have 


going to answer was, 


been here so long that I do not 


know anything about it.”” Many are pro 
phesying about the weather, whether we 
are going to have a rainy winter or a dry 
one, but after all it seems, when all is said 
and done, that very little is known about 
it. We have quite accurate records of the 
rainfall for the past fifty years but even 
with these to judge by, it is hard to come 
to any conclusion as to any definite cycle 
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whereby one can forecast a dry or a wet 
winter. 

Riverside County Honey Producers met 
in regular monthly session at the home 
A. Wurth in 


Riverside, October 30. Informal discussion 


of county bee inspector C. 


of topics pertaining to beekeeping took 
up much of the evening. Distribution of 
the the An 
geles County election of dele 
Riverside County bee 


money received at Los 


Fair 


gates to represent 


prize 
and 


keepers at the state meeting was also part 
of the the 
Wurth and Chas. Kinzie were elected dele 
Moore and C, M. 
Money was also voted to 


business of meeting. C. A. 


gates and Jas. Kennedy 
as alternates. 
pay expenses of the trip. 

The question of taxes on bees has been 


different 


ings. Riverside County assessed them at 


diseussed at times at our meet 
$1.50 per colony, which is supposed to be 
their value. This makes the tax 
about 7% colony. At 


thought 


one-third 
our 
meeting in this 
fair and equitable, and it was the opin 


cents per 


Riverside we 
ion of those present that all bees should 
the rolls of the county. The 
county is paying out money for inspection 


be on tax 


and it is little enough for the beekeeper 


to pay the small amount of tax on his 


bees. 
Vt ttt ttt 64 ttt £6£ 464 tt 
v 


¥ 

¥ Many Colonies Will Have to be Fed to v 
¥ Make Up for a Lack of Honey for Winter Y 
¥ and Spring. 

¥ S 
p> > > ee > >> oe > oP > > ee > PP PP eee 


Bees throughout the country are in only 


fair condition for the winter. We did not 
get the “fill up” that we would like to 
have had. Considerable feeding has al 
ready been done and more will have to 
feed if bees are to go into winter with 
sufficient stores to assure early strong 


colonies for the orange and black sage. 


the 
There is little more inquiry from buyers 


Honey prices remain about same. 
hut it seems that they were trying to feel 
out the beekeepers and find the amount 
of honey on hand rather than to buy. But 
there is no great amount in the hands of 
the producers and it looks as if it will be 
well cleaned up he fore the new erop eomes 
on the market. 

Very few bees are offered for sale, and 
beekeepers generally feel that honey will 
come back in price as soon as anything 
else that they might get into,—L, L, An- 


drews, Corona, Calif, 


IN 
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; November has been general- 
cArizona ly warm. have con 
tinued ¢o gather pollen the entire month, 
so now they are well supplied with both 
honey and pollen. Several producers tell 


Bees 


me that their bees are going into winter 
much heavier than usual. While too much 
honey is not best for perfect wintering, 
they should winter well where they have 
plenty of pollen and honey. 

It looks rather strange to see some mes 
quite putting out a new growth of leaves 
and also blossoms just at the beginning 
of winter. It is rather a rare thing to see 
at this time of year. 

While prices have not been very satis 
factory, several cars of honey have been 
shipped out, cleaning up the light amber 
honey entirely in some localities. Produe 
ers just figured that there was very little 
hope of prices advancing. 

There is very little water white honey 
in the state. What is here is being held 
better Most 
selling off their darker 
their best. 

The Arizona State Fair at Phoenix will 
be held this month. Several different coun 


for prices. producers are 


grades, holding 


ties are preparing exhibits for the fair. 
The honey and live bee exhibit usually 
draws its share of attention. Usually there 
is a very good display of Arizona honey 
showing the public what can be produceu 
the desert Leslie Wedg 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 


Uta had only one inch of moisture 


since last May in this part of the state. 


over region. 


This is November 2, and we have 


Temperatures have been five degrees 
above normal for the past month. We 
have had one or two light frosts so far. 
About six inches of snow has fallen on 


the tops of mountains but most of that 
has melted. It is getting most too late for 
much rain from now on, and, unless there 
i fall this 
winter with an abundance of spring mois 
ture, all honey 


is an unusual amount of snow 


plants as well as the bee 
will 


men look sick next season. 

It takes a lot of drouth to hold down 
dandelions, and, of course, willows grow 
in damp ground. These are the main 
sources for early honey. Sweet clover has 
about disappeared on account of three 
dry vears. 

Some feeding has been done, but not 


enough. Some have their bees packed for 
winter. The weather has warm 
that bees have flown most of the past 


heen 80 
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month which means an unusual consump 
tion of honey as bees were getting some 
pollen as late as October 28. They cut 
down brood rearing early in September. 
This, together with light stores, does not 
argue well for good wintering. 

When we consider the poor purchasing 
power of the country, the local sales of 
honey have been good. The indications are 
that the markets will be bare before an- 
other crop is on the market. Prices have 
already stiffened somewhat. 










ss 


A Short Crop Caused Beekeepers to Mar- 
ket Their Honey Locally Instead of Ship- 
‘ ping It Away While Dealers Imported yw 
j Honey. P 
See eee ae ae ane ee ne a oa 

One new feature about the local mar- 
kets is the increase in honey in tin. Here- 
tofore producers have shipped their honey 





in carlots or in assembled cars, leaving the 
local markets mostly to the bottlers, while 
this year there were no carlots and pro 
ducers have put their honey in five and 
ten-pound pails, thus giving the consumer 
his honey much cheaper than in the bot 
tled goods. 

With the sugar beet checks coming in 
now and a fifteen-cent raise in the price 
of wheat, I look for a fair volume of 
business in all our local markets on honey 
from now on. 7 

Much harm is done by price cutting. 
One quite large producer thought if he 
could get rid of his crop that would be all 
he eared for, so he filled up the chain 
stores and some of his honey has sold at 
69 cents for ten-pound pails, while 100 
miles north in Wyoming 10-pound pails 
sold at $1.10. But 69-cent honey is gone 
now and those who held are getting a bet 
ter price.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


The weather during October 
©exas so 


was a continuation of the hot, 
dry weather of September. It seemed as 
if summer had been pushed over into au- 
tumn. The hottest day of 1931 occurred in 
September and one day in October lacked 
just one degree of reaching the same 
point. The rainfall has been very little. 
The hot, dry weather did away with any 
thing like a honey flow. Broomweed in 
the southwest district: gave the bees suf 
ficient nectar for brood-rearing. Yellow- 
top came in with its addition of nectar 
and pollen. In west Texas and north cen 
tral Texas broomweed, sumac and a few 
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other fall blooming plants gave the bees 
a small surplus. There has been no surplus 
reported from the fall blooming of cot 
ton. In south central and east Texas, fall 
composites and especially goldenrod have 
given some surplus. 

As a rule bees are in fair condition to 
go into winter quarters. Two localities re 
ported colonies low in the amount of brood 
and bees, but on the whole an average con 
dition exists. 

If rain does not come in a short time 
the chance for a spring honey flow from 
annuals and horsemint is not good, but in 
the southwest the chance for a spring hon 
ey flow from huajilla, catsclaw and mes 
quite is good. 

VEE E 44444444 EEE EKER 
‘ Good Results Are Being Obtained by Ad- 


‘ vertising Honey Locally by Individual 
Beekeepers. 


Y 
2333333933934, 


The interest in advertising honey seems 






to be at a low ebb. However, a large num 
ber of letters coming to this office have 
the National Honey Week label on them. 
Many of the larger beekeepers are posi 
tive in their statement that the national 
advertising campaigns do them more harm 
than good. However, they are putting on 
local campaigns in their individual terri 
tories. While the price has not advanced 
any, this activity has brought about a 
demand for honey that is better than for 
many months._—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Much rain fell over 
North Dakota" 


state during 
the latter part of October, with the re 
sult that the soil is well saturated. This 
should put the clovers and other plants 
in good condition for the coming year. 
For the past few weeks most beekeep 
ers have been giving special attention to 
preparing their bees for winter. An in 
creasing number are wintering their colo 
nies outdoors. A few are using the regu 
lar wooden cases with the usual packing 
materials, while others are using tarred 
paper cases over the packing. Packed col 
onies have wintered well during the past 
two years, which is encouraging to those 
who prefer this method. Colonies to be 
wintered indoors are usually placed in 
cellars about the middle of November. So 
far as can be ascertained bees are going 
into winter quarters fairly well provided 
with honey. 








——— 


— 
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With National Honey Week drawing 
near, beekeepers in a number of towns of 
the state are making preparations to fea- 
ture the product of their apiaries then, 
a special time, like 
advertise 


The idea of having 
this, 


real step in progress and should be con 


set apart to honey is a 
tinued each year. 

The Home 
North Dakota 


prepare da 


of the 
College 
bulletin showing how honey 
may be used to advantage in various forms 


Economies Division 


Agricultural has 


of cookery. The bulletin is now in print 
but it is expected that a limited supply 
will be ready for distribution during Hon- 
ey Week. 

i i eee ieee 


Y Progressive Officials in Another State De y 
¥ cide to Substitute Honey for Syrup in All ¥ 
¥ State Institutions. Y 
EOS EGER Tee T Ts 

In a letter received a few days ago from 
the chief purchasing agent of the State 
Board of Administration is the statement 
that the the future to 
buy honey, instead of syrups, for the va 
rious state institutions. This is very en- 


Board intends in 


couraging news. 

It is planned to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the North Dakota Beekeepers’ As 
sociation, January 21-22, at Fargo, in con- 
nection with Farmers’ Week at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. Beekeepers 
will find much of interest in the program 
planned for this meeting.J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 


being 


The fall 


eceedingly 


continued ex 
lowa much later 
than is normally to be expected. This fa 
vorable the 
and to go into winter 
satisfactorily. It allowed 
to be eompleted before severe 
set in. It 
note that more producers are becoming in 


weather 
favorable 
weather allowed bees to ad 
just themselves 
quarters very 
packing 
weather had is interesting to 
terested in the problem of wintering each 
year and it is to be hoped that this num 
ber will continue to grow, for it is thought 
beyond dispute that the big problem in 
honey production in this state is that of 
reducing winter losses. There is a ten 
deney on the part of a large number of 
producers to underrate the losses by poor 
and to the 


losses eaused by disease. 


wintering over-emphasize 
Some rather careful weights have been 


taken on a fairly large number of colo- 


IN 
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nies, and the results indicate that good 
colonies well supplied for winter early in 
the fall lost 
weeks’ period. Eight to ten pounds loss for 


a good colony is really more than was an- 


quite heavily in a seven 


ticipated. It shows why it is necessary to 
provide plenty of stores early in the fall 
if the colony is to winter successfully and 
he prepared to start the upgrade the fol- 
lowing spring. 

A great deal of interest was taken in 
the local support of the National Honey 
Week. Beekeepers in general were quite 
active in following up the national cam 
paign with local co-operation. The Home 
makers’ Hour over WOI on Thursday, No- 
vember 12, was devoted entirely to honey 
talks by Messrs. Paddock and Pellett. In 
this way the national broadcast by Betty 
Crocker was brought to the attention very 
timely to the radio listeners of Iowa. 


Action was taken by the State Beekeep 
ers’ Association looking toward changes 
in the foul brood law with reference to 


the development of funds with which to 
carry on inspection work. It is to be 
hoped that these changes can be incorpor- 
ated in the law at the next legislature 
which meets the coming winter. It has 
been exceedingly difficult to secure gen 
eral appropriations for inspection 
and 


work 
the logical alternative is to secure 
local funds very largely from producers 
where they are interested in the clean-up 


of apiaries.—F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


It is not too early to pre 
Colorado pare for the Christmas hon- 
ey trade. Specially made Christmas labels 
on bottles and cans are not to be over- 
looked as a means for inspiring people to 
new thoughts for Santa Claus. Shoppers 
are constantly hunting new things and 
for that occasion, Christmas trade 
in honey dollars means more to me than 
for any other month. 


aa oso. oes 
¥ 
Here is a Quick, Sure Method for Losing 
a Honey Market; Also a Suggestion as to 
How to Hold a Market. Y 


b>>>>>>>> >>> >>> >> >>> >> > > > > 


ideas 


In northern Colorado we have just had 
an excellent demonstration of how to lose 
market. the 
largest and most concentrated honey pro 
dueing section of the state. This year’s 
little or no 
holdover, left the markets bare of honey. 


a honey Normally, this is 


crop failure, combined with 
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Here was an excellent opportunity for lo- 
cal beekeepers to buy some honey and 
make a little money on sales when little 
was in sight from production. This policy 
has been frequently advocated, from many 
months. The sugges 

tion does not seem to have taken hold and 
this market has been taken by an out 

sider. An enterprising producer, from a 
more favored location, sensed the oppor- 
tunity, loaded his truck, and is covering 
the territory to good advantage to himself 
and to the honey business in general. 

Who will supply this market next year, 
the local beekeepers or the ambitious out- 
sider? The producer from other parts is to 
be commended for his perception of the 
opportunity and for his effort. He has per- 
formed a service to the community which 
is hungry for honey, and he is being re- 
warded for his effort not only this year 
but perhaps for other years. 

October and November have been un 
usually warm to this date. No killing frost 
occurred until about the first of the latter 
month. Days have been warm enough for 
free flights by the bees. It might be 
thought that stores would be reduced rap 
idly, but seale colonies do not 


sources for several 


indicate 
any appreciable weight loss. Apparently 
bees have been securing a little nectar 
from fall flowers, adequate for immediate 
needs. Brood-rearing during the late sum 
mer and early fall was below normal, due 
in part to the crowding of queens with 
honey in the brood nest. In most eases, 
colonies refused to place any honey in the 
supers, preferring to stock the brood-cham 
her for winter. 

In less 


favored localities, stores 


short and wintering prospects do not look 


are 


bright. Some beekeepers are planning to 
winter their bees on present stores, feed 
ing early in the spring as needed. While 
such plans are good, if carried out, we 
should not forget that there is at 
one highway paved with just such 
intentions, 


least 
good 

Other producers are uniting up to 25 
per cent of the weaker, ill-provisioned col 
onies with strong members, to save stores. 
It is planned to re-establish the number 
on early spring bloom by increase with 
the purchase of queens. It sounds like a 
good plan even in normal years when 
dandelion, willow and other early flora is 
plentiful. The writer is not unsupported in 
the belief that we have too many bees too 
early in the season in many parts of Colo 


rado.—R. G. Riehmond, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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dry sum 


Minnesota mer Minnesota had an 


unusually mild fall. There were enough oc 
casional rains during September and Octo 
ber to keep the surface soil moist and 
bring out a good growth of white clover 
even in where beekeepers had 
thought it had been killed out entirely by 
the hot dry weather of the summer. Pros 
pects for next season so far as the con 
dition of the honey plants is coneerned 
at present are very much better than a 
few weeks ago. The late mild 
and the moisture have given opportunity 
for abundant growth. The sub-soil, how 
ever, is very dry, and heavy precipitation 
is needed to give the reserve soil mois 
ture. 


Following a 


places 


weather 


Preparations are under way for the an 
nual convention of the Bee 
keepers’ Association which will be held 
at University Farm, November 16 and 17. 
A large attendance is indicated by the in 
terest 


Minnesota 


which the beekeepers are taking. 
In addition to speakers from within the 
state, Mr. L. T. Floyd, Provincial Apiarist 
of Manitoba, Canada, will take a promi 
nent part on the program. Among other 
subjects, Mr. Floyd will discuss the place 
of package bees in northern beekeeping 
and new outlets for honey. 

The convention 
three-day course in 
will held at University 
Farm. Mr. Floyd wili also assist at the 
short course. Rev. Francis Jager, former 
head of the beekeeping department at the 
University of Minnesota, and president of 
the Minnesota Association, 
will take an) active part in both the con 
vention and the short course.—M. C, Tan 
quary, St. Paul, Minn. 


eM(anitoba 


a report 


will be followed by a 


short beekeeping 


which also be 


Beekeepers’ 


In the November issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
was made of the change from 
corn syrup to honey by the public insti 
tutions in the provinee, This change went 
over smoothly and the first order for 40, 
000 pounds was spread out among about 
twenty producers who were having diffi 
culty in marketing. The price paid was 
seven cents in ten-pound tins, 

Then the Unemployed Relief Kitchens 
the change and they taking 
about a ton a week. The demand from this 
source will last all winter. Some criticism 


made are 


was made of those in charge because they 
served an expensive food like honey, but 
the kickers were promptly silenced when 
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With Nationa 
near, beekeepers in 
the state are making 


Honey Week drawing 
number of towns of 


preparations to fea 


ture the product of their apiaries then. 
The ide f havin special time, lik« 
this, set apart to advertise honey is a 
! step progress and should be con 
nued each vear. 


Tl Home Eeonomies Division of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College has 
prepared a bulletin showing how honey 
may be used to advantage in various forms 
of cookery. The bulletin is now in print 
but it is expected that a limited supply 

ll be ready for distribution during Hon 
ev Week. 
Vette eeeeteeeteee tee téetetettteeteedg 
Y Progressive Officials in Another State De Y 
¥ cide to Substitute Honey for Syrup in All ¥ 
¥ State Institutions. . 
¥ ¥ 
bp p> > > >>> > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > 

In a letter reeeived a few days ago from 
the chief purchasing agent of the State 
Board of Administration is the statement 
that the Board intends in the future to 
buy honey, instead of syrups, for the va 
rious state institutions. This is very en 
couraging news. 

It is planned to hold the annual meet 
ng of the North Dakota Beckeepers’ As 
sociation, January 21-22, at Fargo, in con 


«tion with Farmers’ Weck at the North 


ne 
Dakota Agricultural College. Beekeepers 
vill find much of interest in the program 


being planned for this meeting J. \. 


Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 


TI fall weather eontinued ex 
lowa eeedingly favorable much later 
than is normally to be expected. This fa 
vorable weather allowed the bees to ad 
just themselves and to go into winte1 


satisfactorily. It allowed 


qua Ss vi 
packing to be completed before sever 
veather had set in. It is interesting to 


note that more producers are becoming it 


terested in the problem of winté ring each 


ea 1 it is to be hoped that this num 
ber ill continue to grow, for it is thought 
hevond dispute that the big problem in 
honey production in this state is that of 
reducing winter losses, There is a te 


f 


producers to underrate the losses by poor 


deney on the part of a large number ¢ 
wintering and to over-emphasize the 
losses caused hv disease 

Son the 


ireful ights have heen 


taken on a fairly large number of colo 
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nies, and the results indicate that good 
colonies well supplied for winter early in 
the fall lost quite heavily in a seven 
weeks’ period. Eight to ten pounds loss for 
a good colony is really more than was an 
ticipated. It shows why it is necessary to 
provide plenty of stores early in the fall 
if the colony is to winter successfully and 
he prepared to start the upgrade the fol 
lowing spring. 

\ great deal of interest was taken in 
the local support of the National Honey 
Week. Beekeepers in general were quit 
active in following up the national cam 
paign with local co-operation. The Home 
makers’ Hour over WOI on Thursday, No 
vember 12, was devoted entiré¢ ly to honey 
talks by Messrs. Paddock and Pellett. h 
this way the national broadcast by Betty 
Crocker was brought to the attention very 
timely to the radio listeners of Iowa. 

(Action was taken by the State Beekeep 
ers’ Association looking toward changes 
in the foul brood w with reference to 
the development of funds with which to 
carry on inspection work. It is to be 
hoped that these changes can be incorpor 
ated in the law at the next legislature 
which meets the coming winter. It has 
been exceedingly difficult to secure gen 
eral appropriations f inspection wor! 
and the logical alternative is to secure 
local funds very largely from producers 
where they are interested in the clean-up 


of apiaries F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


2 It is not too early to pre 
( olorado pare for the Christmas a 
trade. Specially made Christmas labels 
on bottles and eans are not to be ove! 
ooked as a means for inspiring people to 
new thoughts for Santa Claus. Shoppers 
are constantly hunting new things and 
ideas for that occasion. Christmas trade 
in honey dollars means more to me than 


for anv other month. 
con. toni ionssinns tne stnede ane Sinadnadiinadinedtinadin ieee tetas 
Here is a Quick, Sure Method for Losing 


. 
¥ 
a Honey Market; Also a Suggestion as to ¥ 
How to Hold a Market. ¥ 

¥ 

4 


veeeee 


PPP rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrrrprrrrer 
In northern Colorado we have just had 
in excellent demonstration 


} Normally, 


honey market 
largest and most concentrated honey pro 


of how to lose 
a this is the 
duein section of the state. This year’s 
crop failure, combined with little or no 
holdover, left the markets bare of honey. 


o 
¢ 
I 
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Here was an excellent opportunity for lo 
cal beekeepers to buy 
make a little 


was in sight from production. 


and 
little 
This policy 
has been frequently advocated, from many 
The 


seem to have taken hold and 


some honey 
when 


sales 


money on 


sources for several months. sugges 


tion does not 
this market has been out 
sider. An enterprising producer, from a 
favored the oppor 


tunity, loaded his truck, and is covering 


taken by an 


more location, sensed 
the territory to good advantage to himself 
and to the honey business in general. 
Who will supply this market next year, 
the local beekeepers or the ambitious out 
sider? The producer from other parts is to 
for perception of the 
opportunity and for his effort. He has per 


be commended his 
formed a service to the community which 
is hungry for honey, and he is being re 
for effort this 
but perhaps for other years. 

November! 
this date. 
until about the 


warded his not only year 


October and been un 
No killing frost 
the latte 


nough for 


have 
usually warm to 
occurred first of 
month. Days have been warm « 
the bees. It might bh 
thought that stores would be reduced rap 
but 


any appreciable 


free flights by 


idly, seale colonies do not indicat 


weight loss. Apparently 
little 
adequate for immediate 
late 


normal, due 


been 
fall flowers, 
Broo 


and ear 


have 


bees 


securing a neeta 
from 
needs, d-rearing during the 
ly fall 

the 


honey in the 


sum 


mer was below 


in part to crowding of queens with 


brood nest. In most 


cases, 
colonies refused to place any honey in the 


supers, preferring to stock the brood-cham 


ber for winter. 

In less favored loealities, stores aré 
short and wintering prospects do not look 
bright. Some beekeepers are planning to 
winter their bees on present stores, feed 
ing early in the spring as needed. While 
such plans are good, if carried out, we 
should not forget that there is at least 
one highway paved with just such good 
mtentions, 

Other producers are uniting up to 25 


per cent of the weaker, 


onies Wi 


It is 


ill-provisioned col 
members, to save 
establish the 

bloom by 


th strong stores. 


number 


planned to re 
! with 


on ea spring increas 


the purchase of queens. It sounds like a 
] 


good plan even in nal vears whe 
dandelion, willow and other early flora is 


plentiful. The writer is not unsupported in 


the belief that we have too many bees too 
early in the season in many parts of Colo 


Richmond, Fort Collins, Colo 
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Following a 


CULTURE 
dry sum 


Minnesota mer Minnesota had an 


unusually mild fall. There were enough oc 
easional rains during September and Octo 
ber to keep the surface soil moist and 
clove 
beekes pers had 
thought it had been killed out entirely by 


bring out a good growth of white 


even in places where 


the hot dry weather of the summer. Pros 
pects for next season so far as the con 
dition of the honey plants is concerned 
at present are very much better than a 
few weeks ago. The late mild weathet 
and the moisture have given opportunity 
for abundant growth. The sub-soil, how 
ever, is very dry, and heavy precipitation 
is needed to give the reserve soil mois 


ture. 
Preparations are under way for the an 
nual convention of the Minnesota 


which 


ae 
will be held 
16 and 17. 
\ large attendance is indicated by the in 
terest 


keepers’ Association 
at University Farm, Novembe1 
which the beekeepers are taking. 
In addition to speakers from within the 
state, Mr. L. T. Floyd, Provineial Apiarist 
»f Manitoba, Canada, take a promi 
nent the Among other 
subjects, Mr. Floyd will discuss the place 


will 
part on program. 
of package bees in northern beekeeping 
and new outlets for honey. 


The convention will be followed by a 
three-day short course in beekeeping 
which will also be held at University 
Farm. Mr. Floyd will also assist at the 
short course. Rev. Francis Jager, forme: 


head of the beekee ping departme nt at the 
University of Minnesota, and president of 


the Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association, 


will take an active part in both the con 
vention and the short course.—M,. C. Tan 
quary, St. Paul, Minn. 


In the November issue of 


Manitoba Gleanings in Bee Culture 


made of the 
by the 


a report was change from 


corn syrup to honey publie insti 


tutions in the province. This change went 
over smoothly and the first order for 40, 


000 pounds was spread out among about 


twenty producers who were having diffi 


culty in marketing. The price paid 


was 


seven cents in ten-pound tins. 


Then the Unemployed Relief Kitchens 
made the change and they are taking 
ibout a ton a week. The demand from this 


source will last all winter. Some criticism 


was made of those in charge because they 


served an expensive food like honey, but 


the kickers were promptly silenced when 
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ent that the men 


irding the 
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these meals cost 
1 ar two cent 


honey 
ate a lot 
touched 


reely 


back 


to a mort 
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More 
tuting 
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One 
I 
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Large 


In 


titutions 


Are Now Substi 


Benefit to Honey Producers. 


| i a ae i ee a a a a a 


+ 
+ 
Honey for Syrup Which is a Great ¥ 
+ 
¥ 
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0 Dr. Thompson 
! a rvery that the Ir 
| School at Elkhorn was 
n qu tities ad 
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Since my October 


“Pennsylvania 
| have 


regarding how 


notes were published, 
details 


kill bees with gasoline. 


received letters asking fo 


Since the method has some merit it may 
be well to tell about it here. About one 
pint of gasoline will quickly kill the bees 
in a two-story hive or in a big box hive. 


\ little more will guarantee the job and 


ll help to burn the combs. The gasoline 
mit ull be pou ed into the entrance, the 
hive having first been tilted back so that 
the liquid will run freely on the bottom 
hoard. Quicker results may be obtained by 


wuring part of the gasoline into the en 
| ae | 


trance and quickly plugging it with a rag 
nd then the through 
the top of the In case of a box hive 
the 


to remove 


introduc balanes 


hive 


usually 


there vill bye openings in 


top 


For modern hives a good way is 


the eover before the colony is otherwis« 
disturbed and pl ice a cloth or gunny sack 

the top of the hive so as to contin 
the bees to the } rhe gasoline is then 
pou lover the cloth and the cover placed 
OV all. About three to four minutes will 
do the work and the bees will not revive 
when exposed to fresh air. 


vy ¢e4e¢ @ tte ¢ ¢ ¢ &¢ 4-4 4 4 4 £4 44 4 4 4-4 9 
+ ¥ 
¢ The Local Demand Takes All the Buck- ¥ 
¥ wheat-Goldenrod Honey When the Honey y¥ 
¥ Is Properly Advertised y 
¥ , 


prem er rrr errr rrp rrr rr rrr rrr pa 


This fall found us with a satisfactory 
erop of dark amber hone gathe red from 
buekwheat and goldenrod. As honey mat 
kets go, this honey is unknown. It can not 

e 80 is buckwheat honey, and gold n 
| honey is not supposed to be very good 

This buekwheat and goldenrod honey is 
liked by the consumers in localities where 
t is produced, and here is where it should 
be sold. This fall conceived the idea 
of cireet selling by using our loeal paper 
is the advertising medium. We have been 
advertising this honey in liquid form for 
10 cents per pound, the customers to bring 
their own containers. It has worked well. 


rl hone is nearl sold at a price far 
in vholesale price that might he 


onsumers have bought 


‘ xpeeted, ind the 


a good supply of good honey at a much 

ver price than usual. Both the producer 
and the consumer is benefited by this 
method of selling. The sales run from five 


pounds to SIN 
have 


ty pounds per pe rson, and wi 


no containers, labels or any othe: 


sales except advertising and our 
the Geo. H 


expense, 
time in «dish 


ne out honey 


noldsville, 
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> Another month of unusually 
Ontario warm for this time 
of the year has passed by since my last 
written. There but 
locally, and have 


weather 


notes has been 


little 
been ideal for feeding the bees, where nee 


were 
rain conditions 
essary, and getting them packed away for 
Yesterday, November 9, a 


winter. " good 
flight was general. As all handling of the 
bees is over for the season, this thorough 
cleansing flight will put them in good con 
dition to stand the winter that 
come, even though weather conditions all 


fall have been 


is sure to 


much like summer. 


Vt tt tt OEE EEE 


¥ 

‘ Colonies Are Believed to be Too Strong ¥ 
‘ for Best Wintering in One Locality while ¥ 
Not Strong Enough in Another. ¥ 

¥ 
eee 
While there that the 


“locality” is a abused term, 


is no doubt word 


much yet 
comparatively short distances often make 
a vast difference in methods of manage 
ment, size of crop secured, and quality of 
the honey. My attention forcibly 
brought to this matter again quite re 


cently on 


was 

reading an article by one of 
our well known Ontario beekeepers. He 
stated that he had been allowing some of 
his apiaries to clean out partly filled su 
pers daily, and said that in these apiaries 
the colonies were much stronger for win 
that did not 
honey during the same period. 


ter than in others get any 


Here in our locality the problem is not 


how to get bees strong enough for win 
ter; on the other hand I would gladly 


have given away a thousand pounds of 
bees, more or less, in September, provided 
that only those bees that were not needed 
could have been taken. But I expect the 
conditions I would have to impose would 
be about as hard as those given to Shy 
lock when given permission to take his 
pound of flesh, so it is not likely that our 
over-populated hives stand much chance 
of being relieved of their surplus popula 
tion. 

So we have in Ontario some beekeepers 
using means and methods to increase the 


population of their colonies for winter 
while others, like myself, would gladly 
give them the bees they need if such a 


thing was possible. 

Why such a difference in locality in the 
the 
over there is practically 
the 


season, consequently brood-rearing slacks 


same province? In 
the clover flow is 


one locality after 
no bee forage for the remainder of 


up quite early and the death rate soon is 
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than the birth Only 
thing can happen when such is the case 


greater rate, one 
whether it be among bees, animals or hu 
mans—-a shrinkage in population. 

Here in our locality as well as in many 
others, we have a steady flow (not by any 
means always a heavy one) right through 
the whole month of 
that 


stead of 


August. The result is 


colonies inerease in population in 


decrease. This is particularly 
the 
the colonies by the first of August or lat 


July. 


true if young queens are at head of 


As many know, we use single brood 


chambers for wintering. Notwithstanding 
the fact that 
two instead of one, I am by no 


many good beekeepers uss 
means con 
vineed as yet that two stories for winter 
ing are as good as one, let alone the elaim 
that they are better. 

Many colonies this fall after being fed 
before they 


were packed) had large clusters of bees 


and packed for winter (some 


over the fronts of the hives. After an ex 
perience of quite a few years in winte) 
ing hundreds of colonies, I feel sure that, 
one year with another, colonies with a 
moderate size cluster winter much better 


large clusters 


from about 


than the abnormally 


Judging from information 


all available sourees, there seems to be 
little change for the good in the honey 
market. During the past ten day wheat 
has been making nice advanees and busi 


ness sentiment in general 


appears to be 
Whethe 
this will eventually help out in the honey 


much brighter than it has beer 


market is a question, but it seems reason 


able at least to hope for such a result 
As mentioned in a former issue of thi 
journal, our local sales have been very 


heavy and all honey put up in small con 
We 


have in 


time have 


that we 


tainers was sold some ago. 


been liquefying honey 


sixties to put into smaller containers, and 


we now regret that more was not so put 
up at the time the crop was being cared 


for. As it was, over 35 per cent more was 


put into pails than in other years, but 
sales at a roadside booth exceeded our 
expectations and we were soon sold out 
But moving ear lots is a more serious 


proposition and it is hard to close deals 
for such large amounts at price that is 
at all Hows ver, 


are always in order in heekes 


remunerative, surprises 
ping, sO po 


able tor 
the 


sibly by next issue I may be 
that 


ple of wheat and has gone up 30 per cent 
Byer, Markham, Ont. 


port honey has followed exam 


in ten days.—J. L. 
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Removing Bees Beekeepers who can 
from Buildings spare a little time now 

and then can do well 
by themselves and others by removing 
bees from buildings where they are usual 
ly a nuisance and a menace if they should 
have American foul brood. The owner is 
often willing to pay for having the bees 
taken out or killed. In the spring I try to 
save the bees and brood to put over som: 
weak -eolony with a queen exeluder bi 
tween. When the brood has emerged the 
comb can be taken awav and melted. In 
the fall T kill the bees with caleium eyan 
ide, then remove the honey. It is best to 
start early in morning before any bees 
get out. I charge about $1.00 per hour and 
it takes two to three hours. I sometimes 
take the honey for my pay, quite often 
getting over 100 pounds, which is not bad 
for two or three hours work.—Benj. Niel 
sen, Aurora, Nebraska. 


2 £\ oo 
Bees Winter Well Here is a picture of a 
Under Snow snow bank that drifted 


over my 20 colonies of 
bees three years ago. I did not lose a sin 
gle colony. IT have a %-ineh hole about 
half way up on the front of each hive to 
prevent smothering. | think that was sal 
vation for the bees under the snow. | 
can’t begin to explain my thoughts wher 
I dug down in that snow bank about six 
weeks after and found a tunnel the full 
length of the row of hives. The tunnel had 


been formed by the heat from the bees. 


How cozy they were down there! They 





consumed the least honey I ever had them 
consume during winter.—L. Vanderbilt, 
Decorah, Iowa. 
— AA oo 

Simplified I winter my bees in 
Winter Packing = single-walled hives each 

supplied with a food 
chamber on top, either shallow or full 
depth. I take off the telescope cover but 
leave the inner cover on with the hole for 
bee-escape open. L throw one or two bun 
lap bags over the top, wrap the whole hive 
with newspaper, then wrap it with single 
ply tarred paper. I reduce the entrance to 
about four inches with a metal strip to 
keep out mice. I have never had a moldy 
comb in the spring, and when I take the 
packing off about May 1, the bees are 
strong. The tarred paper keeps the hives 
warm and stops all wind from entering. 
I place the teles« opie covers on top of the 
tarred paper, and put stones on top. For 
the elimate in which I live, this way of 
packing has worked for me with no losses 
if the bees go into winter quarters with 
good queen, no disease, and plenty of 
stores.-O. N. Whitehead, Wallingford, 
Conn, 

There are so many variable factors af 
fecting bees in winter, such as the depth 
of snow, quality of stores, number and 
age of bees, ete., that it is difficult to de 
termine the effeet of different thickness 
Editor. 


of packing 

















This large snowdrift covering the apiary affords excellent protection during coldest portion of 
winter. 
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APIARIES IN CLOVER REGION 


Upper—Apiary of A. L. Beaudin, St. Chrysostome, Province of Quebec, Canada 
Samuel Cushman’s apiary in the city of Chicago, Ill. Lower—Kinkade & Son’s apiary, 


Valley, Ohio. 


Middle 
Sycamore 
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~N Just News We 
Editors 








The North Dakota Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will hold its winter meeting at Fargo, 


January 21-22. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League is scheduled for 
January 26-28, 1932, at Columbus, Ohio. 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
States Beekeeping Conference will be held 
at St. Petersburg, Florida, February 5 


nd 6. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
will offer a short course in beekeeping 
January 12-14. Information concerning 
this short course may be had by writing 
to Prof. J. J. Davis, Purdue University, 
Lafavette, Ind. 


The annual convention of the Utah 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Ogden during the Ogden Livestock 
Show, January 8-14. The beekeepers’ con 
vention will probably be on January 11-12. 
Mr. T. L. 


C. R. Baird, Provo, secretary of this asso 


Ball, Ogden, is president, and 


elation, 


As announced in these columns last 
month, the Indiana 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the 


sec keepers’ Associa 


State House, in Indianapolis, December 3 
and 4, and the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ As 


sociation will meet in Milwaukee on the 


same dates. 


The University of California has re 
eently published Bulletin 517 entitled 
“Nectar and Pollen Plants of California,” 
by Prof. G. H. Vansell. The list of plants 
is arranged in alphabetical order with a 
brief diseussion of each plant. It is inter 
spersed with illustrations of the plants 
and maps showing where they grow. 

A new bulletin entitled “Honey Cook 
ery,” by Constance Leeby, was published 
recently by the Agricultural Extension 
Division of the North Dakota Agricul 
tural College, Fargo, N. D. The bulletin 
contains a discussion of honey as a food, 
together with a number of tested recipes 


having honey as one of the ingredients. 


On account of the poor honey crop in 
Germany, importers are agitating a low 


ering of the tariff on imported honey from 





the present rate of about 7 cents a pound 
gross (equivalent to about 8% cents net 

to the old rate of about 4.3 cents pe 
pound net. This is strongly opposed by 
the Beekeepers’ Union, which is asking 
for an increase in the tariff instead of a 


decrease. 


R. A. Morgan, well-known beekeeper of 
South Dakota, died on October 18, age 76 
vears. Mr. Morgan’s name has often been 
mentioned in connection with record 
vields of honey. In 1925 his record was 
616 pounds, and in 1928, 803 pounds from 
a single colony, spring count. His brother, 
Dr. E. A. Morgan, Fountain City, Wiscon 
sin, also a beekeeper, was often mentior 
ed years ago in beekeeping literature as 


“The A BC scholar who grew so fast.” 


The list of individuals and firms that 
have agreed to accept honey donated to 
the American Honey Institute has been 
augmented by additional names. The list 
now stands as follows: Allen Latham, Nor 
wichtown, Conn.: Bee-Kist Products, Ine., 
8272 Jefferson Street, Phoenix, Ariz.; A. 
G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapias, 
Mich.; Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III; 
James Gwin, Department of Markets, 
Madison, Wis.; Lothrop Nursery Com 
pany, Aberdeen, 8. D.; T. W. Burleson, 
Waxahachie, Texas; O. S. Bare, Extension 
Entomologist, College of Agriculture, Lin 
ecoln, Neb.: 
Sioux City, Iowa; H. M. 
mento, Calif; George C. Barton, Meriden, 
N. H.: Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 


Sioux Honey Association, 


Krebs, Sacra 


Prof. Dr. G. A. Rosch, Professor of Bes 
keeping in Landwirtschaftliche Hoch 
schule, Stuttgart, Germany, has returned 
to Germany after having spent several 
months in this country studying Ameri 
ean beekeeping methods. Dr. Rosch stud 
ied under the celebrated German biologist, 
Prof. Dr. Karl von Frisch, specializing in 
beekeeping. He was accompanied on his 
visit to the United States by Bernhard 
Graze, whose father, Chr. Graze, is a man 
ufacturer of beekeepers’ supplies at Stutt 
gart, Germany. Mr. Graze is still in this 
country spending some time in The A. I. 
Root Company’s plant at Medina to study 


American manufacturing methods, 
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“T have just finished making 60 gallons 
of apple butter with the old copper ket- 
tle. I sweetened 10 gallons of it with hon- 
ey 70 per cent and sugar 30 per cent. I 
have always liked apple butter, but this is 
the best yet.”—-Wesley W. Osborn, Mont 
gomery County, Ill. 

“T am writing just to send greetings to 
your readers from this side of the water. 
[ have read Gleanings in Bee Culture for 
some years past and wish it every success 
for the future. All my bees are in Lang 
stroth hives and all 
Francis W. Judge, England. 


are very strong.” 

“T was much interested in the article by 
my neighbor, Mrs. Louise MaeMullen, in 
the October issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture. I have long thought that the tall 
honey jars most awkward, and I do 
hope that some manufacturer will see the 
logic and force of Mrs. MaeMullen’s ar- 
ticle and the merits of such a non-drip 
spout top.”—-A. V. Harrington, Brevard 
County, Fla. 


“Our only sources of surplus honey in 


are 


this locality are poplar and basswood. The 
honey from both these sources is excep 
tionally but we feel that there is no 
better anywhere than that from 
basswood. I have already sold more than 


fine, 
honey 


1000 pounds this year at prices ranging 
from 25 cents to 35 cents per section.” 
J. P. Cook, Wyoming County, W. Va. 

“T am much interested in the method of 
wintering given by Jay Smith in the Sep 
tember issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
I am trying it on a small seale. I have been 
working on that but 
think that his method is more promising 


something of sort, 
than mine. We have had the best crop of 
honey this year since 1920, but poor mar- 
keting.”—Robert S. Benson, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine. 

“In my article in the November issue I 
am made to say that Dr. Means told about 
jelly made from orange honey 
citrus pectin. My copy reads, ‘the 
writer had samples and told of a delicious 
jelly made from orange honey and citrus 
pectin.’ Not that it makes any material 
difference, but Mr. Means had made jelly 
from certo which I do not think compares 
with that made from citrus pectin.”—L. L. 
Andrews, Riverside County, Calif. 


delicious 
and 


“This has been a lean year in this part 


of the South with the fellow who keeps 
bees as well as those who farm. I operate 
30 colonies as a side line, mostly for ex 
tracted honey. I usually get a ton of honey 
from 25 to 30 colonies, but this year I got 
only 1200 pounds. I that with 
proper swarm eontrol together with good, 
prolific queens, anyone could average 100 
pounds per colony each year.” 
Whatley, Randolph County, Ga. 


believe 


Charles 


“During the last few weeks, forest fires 
have destroyed all the gallberry and va 
rious other honey-producing plants over 
an area of several hundred square miles 
in the eastern section of North Carolina. 
Several leading beekeepers are located in 
counties where the fire is still spreading. 
of them find it 
seek new locations for their apiaries. On 
account of produe 
tion will be greatly reduced next year and 
may be a failure in many localities in the 
eastern counties.”—C. L. Wake 
County, N. C. 

“November 6 has always been the date 
for carrying my bees into the cellar or 
packing them outside. This season we had 
two weeks of cloudy cold weather and 
rain in October, so that the bees formed 
their winter cluster the last of October. 
By November 1 it turned warm and the 
thermometer goes up to 70 degrees every 
Dandelions came out in full bloom 
and for the past three day (this is No 
vember 8 


Some may necessary to 


these fires, honey 


Sams, 


day. 


bees have been carrying in pol 
len in large amounts. This has never hap 
pened before in the 53 years that I have 
kept bees.”—Dr. E. A. Morgan, Buffalo 
County, Calif. 

“My bees gathered nectar from fireweed 
at a distance of seven miles. I noticed that 
they were going south so I took along a 
glass and followed them. I went on until 
[ came to an old burning miles 
away. All the way out, there was nothing 
but green timber until I got into the old 
burning. There, for miles and miles, there 
was nothing but fireweed. I harvested 3400 
pounds all told from 20 colonies, spring 


seven 


count. This was a great year for bees and 
honey with me. We have had lots of rain 
this fall which will put the honey plants 
in good condition for next year, provided 
we get a little snow to hold the moisture 
until the fruit starts next year.”—R, A. 
Williams, Ashland County, Wisconsin, 
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Honey, Plain or Otherwise, Makes Wel- 
come Christmas Gifts 

Christmas and New Year’s—eight days 
of holiday atmosphere! That’s what makes 
this particular season of the year the hos- 
pitality season and the 
one we anticipate with so 
much pleasure. Most of 
us are very happy during 
the holiday 
sometimes we are happy 


season 


because our Christmas 
tree is full of gifts, some 
times because we find 





new hope and cheer in 
the beginning of a New Year, which al 
ways follows Christmas, sometimes we are 
happy just thinking of the many happy 
Christmases past. But those who are hap 
piest are those who give for they rejoice 
over the delight of the receiver. 

There are those, I know, who are glad 
to see Christmas pass. They think of it 
in terms of cash expenditures only, a lot 
of bills to be paid. Christmas should not 
be a burden financially, physically or men 
tally. One should not have to spend a 
great deal for gifts—the amount of that 
“great deal” is, of course, determined by 
one’s own particular pocketbook. One 
should not have to work and work and 
work, trying to get Christmas food and 
-onfections ready. Such preparation can 
be done over a period of time and in such 
i way that it is fun. One should not find 

a burden planning for Christmas and 
become mentally exhausted before the ac 
tual realization of the yuletide festival 
tukes place. Such is not the true spirit of 
(Christmas. Unless we find real pleasure in 
purchasing this and that, unless it is fun 
to make this cake, this batch of cookies, 


ind that fine pan of candy, unless we ac 


tually feel a happiness of mind in our 
Christmas plans, we do not experience the 
real significance of Christmas. 

So many times we forget that home 
made g fts «are the most appreciated. 
Things that we work with frequently seem 
commor place to us. We forgot that to our 


friends such gifts would be treasures. 


Why Honey Makes Ideal Gift 
Take beekeepers and their wives and 
families, for instance. Honey seems very 
ordinary to most of them. They never 


think of giving it for Christmas gifts. 


Little jars of honey to the children, combs 
of honey to the grown-ups, pails of honey 
to the poor, combination packages of hon 
ey cakes, cookies and candies with jars of 
honey to some distant relative or friend 

these seem too ordinary. And yet the 
very fact that honey is ordinary to the 


bee keeper makes 


t just that much mort 
extraordinary to most of his friends. 
Young or old are equally thrilled with 
honey or honey goods as Christmas gifts. 

During the holiday season unexpected 
friends are likely to drop in for an after- 
noon or evening. One can never have too 
many Christmas goodies on hand. Many 
of your friends have been so busy that 
they have not a supply of cakes, cookies 
and candies on hand. True they can buy 
them, but don’t they always enjoy the 
good home-made kind more? Those are the 
kind of folks to whom you should send 
your honey-made cakes and cookies. 

“Tt’s so much work at the last minute,” 
I hear some of you say. With sugar it 
would be but with honey it is not for 
there are so many kinds of honey cookies, 
honey cakes and honey candies that im 
prove on standing that they can be mace 
ahead of time, thereby avoiding the last 
minute crowding of the last few days 
which are always busy ones. 

Your own cookie jar too should be well 
filled with honey cookies. There should be 
a great variety for its a thrill to anyone 
to look over a large plate or tray of many 
different types of cookies and wonder 
which one to take. So it is in the metal 
boxes of cookies you pack for gifts. Lith 
ographed boxes filled with many varieties 
of h mney cookies satisfy the tastes of 
young, middle-aged and even older receiv 
ers. 

Christmas Cookies Made With Honey 

Here are a few 
cookies and candies. All have unusual 


recipes for cakes and 


keeping qualities. Arrange them in boxes 
and be sure to inelude some little two 
ounce jars of honey. And don’t forget that 
attractive wrappings will carry to the re 
ceiver the true spirit of the giver. Cello 
phone is always an additional feature in 
festive wrappings. On the youngster’s 
package, borders of ducks, chicks and 
other animals as well as reindeers and San 
ta Claus eut out of different colored paper 


and pasted on are especially pleasing. 
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Honey Nutlets (this recipe one of Betty 
Crocker's favorites and | give it to you as it 
comes from her own Gold Medal Kitchen 
Tested Laboratory 1 cup shortening, 1 cup 
honey, 1 cup brown sugar, 4 cups Gold Meda! 
Kitchen-tested flour, 1 egg, % teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 2 cups 
nuts. Melt shortening, add honey and mix well 
Add igar and beaten eg ind mix well. Sift 
flour once before measuring. Sift flour oda, 
salt and cinnamon together and add to the 
creamed mixture. Add the nuts. Drop by small 
spoonfuls on greased cooky sheet and bake 
Place in an air-tight ner for a week or 
two before using me Bake 15 minutes. Tem 
perature 350 F. moderate oven Amount 4 
to 5 dozet 

Honey Nut Bars (this one is used by Elea 
nor Ahern, Home Economics Director, Proctor & 
Gamble in her ‘‘Tree Trimming Party.’’) 
% cup Crisco, 1 cup powdered sugar, 1 ¢ 
beaten, % eup strained honey, 2 cups flour 
teasp baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, % 
teas} ilmond extract \% teaspoon vanilla 
! cup chopped walnut Cream Crisco and 

igar idd eg then honey and extracts. Stir 
in walnuts, then flour sifted with salt and bak 
ng powder. Cover and let stand in ice box 


night. In the 





over morning divide into two or 
three parts. Roll thin to size of shallow pans 
Spread over bottom of the Crisco pans, spread 
ng evenly into corners with fingers. Beat white 
of one egg slightly with two teaspoons cold 
water. Brush the ith the egg, then sprin 
kle with granulate ar and chopped walnuts 
Bake in moderat« 350° F.) about 15 min 
utes. While still warm cut in bars or squares 
any size you like 

one of Eleanor 


Honey Spice Cake (This is 
lowe's Favorites. Miss Howe is Home Econom 
ies Director for McCormick & Company, Balti 
Maryland.) 1 cup shortening, % cup 


more 


% cup strained honey, 2 eggs, 3 cups 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon 

teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoons Bee Brand 

1 teaspoon Bee Brand cloves, % 





g, 1-cup sour milk, 
extract, % cup 


oon Bee Brand nutme 
1 teaspoon Bee Brand vanilla 
(broken). Cream shortening and add 











nut mea 
the sugar. Beat in the honey 3eat volks of 
eggs and add. Sift dry ingredients. Add % cup 
to nuts and add. Add the rest alternately with 

ur milk and Bee Brand vanilla extract. Fold 
in the beater white take in a well greased 
loaf pan ina nm rate oven 350 F.) for 45 
t On it 

Honey Krisp Cookie (Th 1 favorite of 
fr. W. K. Kellogg and I know beekeepers will 
enjo t 1 cup shortening % cup hones 2 
egg 1 eur ir ream, 1% cups flour, 1 tea 
spoon baking powder ; teaspoon salt, * tea 
poon soda, ! cup chopped dates, 4% cup nut 
meats, 1 cup Kellogg's Rice Krispie nutmeg 
or vanilla flavor Cr n shortening and hon 
ey Add ell-beaten eggs and sour cream. Sift 
the fl r th baking powder ilt, soda, and 
,dd to first mixture Stir in dates, nuts and 
Rice Krispir \dd flavoring. Drop with des 
sert spoon on bu red pan about three inches 
apart Bake ! moderate oven 375 F for 
twenty -fiv mit es Makes 24 cookies about 
2% inches in diameter 

And here are a few holiday honey recipes 
from my own kitcher 

Honey Chocolate Sticks—% cup cocoa, % 
cup honey 1% ecup brown sugar, % cup short 
ening, % cup nut meats, 1 cup chopped dates, 
14 teaspoon soda, 1 egg, % teaspoon salt, % 
cup sour cream, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon bak 
ing powder All honey may be used if sticks 
are aged 2 weeks before serving.) Blend honey 
and brown sugar. Cream with shortening. Add 
egg, then sour cream. Then sifted dry ingredi 
ents, reserving 3 tablespoons of the flour which 
should be mixed through the dates and nuts 
Last of all add the floured dates and nut 
Spread batter to about % inch depth in flat pan 


and bake in moderate ibout 35 minutes 


oven 
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Before entirely cool, cut in sticks about 2% 
inches long and ; to 1 inch wide Roll in 
powdered sugar. If mixture is aged, wrap the 


slabs in waxed paper and put in a jar. Cut as 
used 

Honey Christmas Bread (These are very rich 
but make a delicious addition to your tray of 


% cup shortening, 


1 cup flour. Half butter and half 


issorted Christmas cookies.) 
% cup honey, 


Crisco is a fine combination to use as shorten 
ing. Work until well softened, adding honey 
and creaming well se sure mixture is well 
blended. Add the flour and mix thoroughly 
Spread out over well greased square or oblong 
cake tin to less than % inch depth jake in 
medium hot oven (375° F.) for about 20 min 
utes. Cut in small oblong pieces while still 
warm. The honey bread pieces may be decorated 


with cherries, citron, candied fruit or Christmas 


eandies to make them more colorful 

Honey Cocoanut Cakes—-% cup brown sugar 
% cup flour, % cup honey, egg white, 1™% 
cup cocoanut. Mix together brown sugar and 
flour. Add cocoanut, then honey Lastly the 
egg white stiffly beaten. Shape into round balls 


and arrange in greased pan, flattening out the 
balls to form little flat cakes. Bake at 400° F 
hot oven) for about ten minutes. 

German Cookies-—2 eggs, juice of lemon, 2 
cups honey, 1 cup brown sugar, 4 cups flour, 1 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon salt 





% pound sliced candied citron, % pound of 
almonds Add the beaten eggs and lemon juice 
to honey. Add brown sugar. Sift dry ingredi 


ents and add sliced citron and chopped nuts to 


dry ingredients. Then mix dry ingredients with 
honey mixture. One can never say exactly how 
much flour to use, so, unless the dough is very 
stiff, add more flour. Let stand one or two 
nights in refrigerator. Roll and cut into fancy 





shapes, decorate with candied peel, candies or 
blanched almonds. Bake in a hot oven (425°) 
for about 15 minutes. Keep in tightly covered 
box 

And what would Christmas be without 


ecandies—all types of candies made with 
honey. If you clipped those from last De 
cember’s Gleanings, you will have some of 
the best able to 
out for the home-maker. Here are just a 


few 


ones we have heen work 


additions. 





Honey Toffee 4 ounce sugar, 4 ounce hon 
ey, 2 ounces butter. Melt the honey and sugar 
together in pan, cook slowly for fifteen min 
ites. Then add the butter and cook another 
five minutes. Try about ten drops of toffee in 
cup of cold water and if it sets, it done 
Turn into a lightly buttered tin pie plate, seat 
tering nuts over the top. Let set. Break into 
small pieces by hitting plate on the bottom 

Honey Caramels—2 cups honey, few grains 
salt, 2 cups granulated sugar, 2 cups evaporated 
milk, % cup butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Choos 
1 heavy iron, aluminum or copper kettle for 


cooking. Stirring occasionally, boil sugar, salt 





and honey to 245 F. Add butter and milk 
gradually so that the mixture does not stop 
boiling at any time. Cook rapidly to firm ball 
stage (256 F.) Stir constantly because the 
mixture becomes very’ thick and sticks sily 
at the last. Add vanilla and pour into a but 
tered pan. Cool thoroughly before cutting. Cut 
with a heavy, sharp knife, using a saw-like mo 
tion. About 2 pounds of caramels 

So many times we forget to bring in 
plenty of fruits and vegetables in our 


holiday menus. Here is a Christmas salad 

with lots of flavor and vitamines, too. 

Christmas Salad-——1 
1 


tine cup cold 
(Continued on 


Knox's gela 
cup lemon juice, 2 
page 796.) 


envelope 
water, % 
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Location of Winter Cluster 
Question How can colonies kept in two 
tories the year round be manipulated to in 
duce the bees to form their winter cluster near 
the bottom of the hive instead of in the middle 
or near the top!—-Thomas Brayton, Michigan 


Answer.—The location of the winter 
cluster is determined to a large extent by 
the amount of honey in the hive. If the 
upper story is entirely filled with honey 
and there is some honey in the upper por 
tion of the combs in the lower story, the 
cluster will be formed in the lower cham 
ber in the fall and move upward as the 
honey is consumed during the winter and 

g hives well provisioned with 
honey, the cluster is usually located to- 
ward the front near the entrance in the 
fall. This is because the empty cells are 
in that part of the hive when the cluste1 
is formed, the upper and back portions of 
the comb being filled with honey. Of 


_ 


strong colonies in well protected 


n 


spring. In 


course, 
hives form loose clusters which nearly or 
quite fill the hive even in cold weather, 
thus enveloping a large amount of honey. 
Smaller colonies that are poorly protect 
ed, form a small, compact cluster, the 
margin of which may envelop only a small 
amount of honey. 

Uses of Beeswax 

Questior would like to have a list of the 
different use of beeswax, and wonder if you 
an help me out R. H. Walstrom, Nebraska. 





Answer.—Beeswax is used for such a 
wide variety of purposes that no available 
list is complete. The enormous increase in 
the consumption of beeswax in the United 
States during recent years suggests that 
it must have many new uses recently de 
veloped and not generally known. Bees 
wax is used in the manufacture of can 
dles, for insulating wires and coils in 
electrical apparatus, for making floor pol 
ish, furniture polish, shoe polish, leather 


dressing, dental wax, wax flowers and 
various wax figures, salves, ointments, 
various cosmetics. It is used for electro 


typing, for etching on glass, for making 


irious kinds of cement, for waxing 
thread, for lubricating nails for driving 
into hard wood, as in making furniture, 
for making foundry fillets for patterns, 


for making grafting wax, comb founda 
tion, and various other goods. The amount 
used annually for making comb founda 
tion in this country is apparently less than 
one-twelfth of the total amount con 


sumed. 


Many Drones Late in Season 
Question.—One of my colonies developed a 
large number of drones in September. Is this a 
natural thing for them to do at this season, or 
is something wrong?—M. Bryant, New 
York. 


Answer.——As a rule, there are but few 
if any drones in normal colonies at this 
season. There are exceptions to this in 
the case of queenless colonies, colonies 
that are superseding their queens late in 
the season, and in exceptional locations 
and seasons when there is a heavy fall 
honey flow making the bees unusually 
prosperous for that time of year. The pres- 
ence of many drones in September sug 
gests that the colony may have either a 
failing queen that has become a dron¢ 
layer, or that it is hopelessly queenless 
and some of the worker bees have taken 
on the function of laying eggs. In either 
case, only drones result from the eggs that 
are laid. Such colonies are of little value 
at this season, the remaining workers be 
ing too old to survive the winter. Such 
colonies usually die early in the winter. 

Cream of Honey 


Question.—How can honey be whipped into 
a cream or put into any other form besides its 


natural state?—-E. Lynn Woodin, District of 
Columbia. 

Answer.—When extracted honey be 
comes cloudy in appearance indicating 
that it is beginning to granulate, it can 
be made to granulate with very fine crys 
tals, thus giving it a creamy appearance. 
This is done by stirring it thoroughly 
every day or two until it becomes white 
and creamy. Another way is to permit the 
honey to granulate in the ordinary way, 
then run it through a small grinder such 
as those used for grinding wheat in the 
home. This crushes the crystals, making 
them fine, which gives the honey a creamy 
appearance. The flavor of honey treated 
in this way is thought by some to be even 
more pleasing than the same honey in 
liquid form. 

Comb own | or Extracted Honey 


Question s more profitable to pro 


duce, comb hones or extracted honey '‘—Nolan 
Omer, Pennsylvania 


Answer.—This depends largely upon the 
available market, the quality of the honey, 
the character of the honey flow whether 
slow or rapid, and the skill of the bee 
keeper. Other things being equal, a larger 
income can usually be obtained by pro 
dueing comb honey when operating not 
more than 100 to 200 colonies of bees. 
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W he 1 large number of colonies are op 
erated making t ecessary to emplo 
help, most beekeepers fir eX ected ho 
ey more profitable under present condi 
tions. This is because the production of 
comb hone usu: requires closer atter 
tion to details and more f equent visits to 
the apiary than the production of ex 
tracted honey. In other rds, if one’s 
time is not full employed, it is usually 
more profitabl »p iu eon ! ! 
Worker Bees Lay Eggs 
? vf ive id The a 


times lay 


eggs This oeceurs when the vlonv has in 
some wa become queenless and has no 
eggs nor larvae from which to rear an 
other quee? After the bees have beer 
hopelessly queenless for some time, some 


of the workers of the hive take upon them 


selves the function of laying eggs. How 
ever, since these are unfertile eggs, they 
develop into drones only. This peculiar 
phenomenon of unfertilized eggs hatching 
nd developing is known as parthenogen 
S18 


Food-chamber 


Q i right to leave the 
jueer ider bet en the food-chamber and 
the brood-chamber all winter? I do not want 
the queen \ n t food-chamber next 
pring S. J. Byler, Pennsylvania 

Answe! Most beekeepers prefer to ré 
move the queen-excluder for winter. The 


metal of the exeluds vould no doubt 


eause the from the elus 
l both 


ees are clustered 
i Again, if 


that is 


yme heat 


loss of s 
the } 
of t 
. full-de pth food-chamb« 


against 
h excluder in wint 


sides 


used 


is 


not entirely filled with honey in the fall 
ind the colony is weak, the cluster might 
move into the upper st y leaving the 
queen below where she uld perish Most 
heekeepers » use t food-chamber Pp 
mit the queen to I tl run of bot! 
stories during the building-up period in 
tr spring, tl nfine her to the low 
story at ut the beginning of the main 
honev fle en ure rreatlv dis 
urages s rming ai isually results in 
strong « ! S yr the ney flow 
Nectar Secretion in Basswood 
Questior Dp } tning and 
i , yr ir om A 
ioe 2 hea r k retion « nec 
ut ba 1 \ 1 aon: wa 
Answe [ som nditions. th 
ecretion of nect basswood blossoms 
ippears to be quite sensitive to atmosph¢ 
i hanges hile under other conditions 
+ conti - eee: 
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n atmospheric conditions. When a 
period of 1 


der shower or a un is foll 





by northwest winds and lows temp 
ture, nectar secretiol 1! basswoo } 
soms often becomes meager or ses 
together, but if the weather continu 
warm after a shower, basswood usual 
continues to yield. So far as is know 
lightning does not affect nectar secret 
in basswood. 
Thickness of Packing for Cold Climate 

ald gy aalak cur Gaus euteihe 
packing ¢ ner mpe 

mes goes to 40 degrees bi : 
Thayer, Minnesota 

\nswer.—Beekeepers are ot genera 


agreed upon the amount of packing nee 
sary for different degrees of weather s 
verity. So many other factors affect th 


welfare of the bees during the winte1 
it is difficult to 


thickness of packing 


determine the 


itround the h 


| \ 
or instance, in localities where the sno 
s usually deep covering the hive con 
pletely with several feet of porous snow 


the bees could winter 
the effect snow heing 


ent to heavy packing On the other |} 


hives, of the 


eolonies in hives surrounded by eight 
ten inches of packing exposed to stror 
cold winds without any snow would 


loeali 


sun shines practically every d 


inadequately protected. In 
the 
ing the 
packing than in localities 
days prevail during most of 
By 
vou 


where <¢ 
the 
providing protectior 
be able to 


from the wit 


should winte1 


your ¢o 


Ly 
winter, the hives would take le 


vell in single-walle: 


loud 


winter 


ld, 
l 


nies successfully in your locality by pri 


viding four to six 


inches of 





packin 

around the hive. In a windv loeation mor 
pac kit g¢ would no doubt be neecessa 

Liquefying and Packing Honey on a Small 

Scale 
Questior Sir I ca i ' 
, of honey befor g 

1 ou give n 1 good pla f 

ng hone ull productior E.C. H 
NAT 1 


\nswer. A large wash 


made of galvanized iron can be used f 


eating hone 


in 60-lb. cans. A rack shoul 


he placed on the bottom of the boile1 
tank so that water \\ eireulate und 
the cans. Water can then be filled ir 
most to the top of the can, then heating 
the water, the hon ean he liquef | 
heated fo bottling or pouring nto ins 
f retail trade without scorching. If tl 
honey is to be heated to 160 degrees « 
more to prevent early granulation, it is 
vell to st +} hone hile } ting te 
pre ent th iter } tT ! ne s lor 
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by overheating. This can best be done in 


open vessels, which would require pouring 


4 


the honey into such vessels after it has 
been liquefied. When the entire mass of 
honey has been heated to the required 


temperature, it can be poured into the hon 


ey tank through thicknesses of 


} 


cheesecloth to 


two 


strain out any particles of 


foreign matter that may be in the honey. 
It is then ready to be drawn off through 
the ho ey gate into bottles or pails. 


Moisture Condenses Within Hive 


Questior What rong with the winter 
rangement hen drops of water appear wit! 
t} } ind it becomes damp with m« 
( th ondition be eliminated in out 
ng L. H. Wagner, New York 
\nswe This moisture is from the 
ith of the bees. When the interior of 
tl hive becomes wet during winter, it 


the 
insufficient protection or lhe 
¢ 


eates that bees are too active lh 


iuse the stores are not of good quality, 
using the hes that 
is not sufficient for the eli 
mate; or that the climate is too damp for 


s to become restless; 


teetion 


he elimination of moisture in vapor form 
through the diffusion. If the 
is brought on by abnormal ae 


entranee by 


tivity on account of poor stores, the rem 


edy is frequent cleansing flights, which 


ire usually not possible in your loeality. 
nereasing the thickness of packing de 
ondensation of moisture with 
e. In eold 
damp climates, it may be necessary to pro 

le the 
, covering the top of the hiv 


th pieces of old 


ereases the « 


n the hiv very climates or in 


porous covering by removing 


rular cover 


earpet and placing 


bove this eight or ten inehes of porous 


packing material. This allows moisture to 
escape upward through the packing ma 
terial 
Washing Screw-top Cans 
() Ilo ean 60-lb honey eans he 
i they will not ru Philip Dak 

kK 

Answer The honey remaining on the 
inside of the eans ean easily be washed off 
by pouring hot water into the cans, put 
ting the « ip in place but not serewing it 

vn tight, then, using a large cloth to 


prevent burning the hands, shaking the 


ean vigorously so that the water splashes 
igninst the entire inner surface. The dif 

It es in drying the cans so they 

not rust. This can be done by placing 
then nan oven or standing them on a 
team hot-water radiator with the eaps 
off so the vapor ean escape from the in 


terior of the ean. If facilities do not per 
advisable not to 


the cans until they are to be refilled 


mit proper drying, it is 
wasl 


N 
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the next season. However, if the cans are 
to remain standing for many months with 


out being washed, the honey sometimes 


acts upon the tin, forming a black film 
and corroding the tin. 
Upper Opening in Hive for Winter 
Questior Would an opening about two 
inches below the top of the hive be a good 
thing for winter by keeping the hive dry 
Armand Chenuz, British Columbia 
(Answer.—Some beekeepers provide an 


opening in the hive above the regular en 
trance. In double-walled hives this is usu 
ally made by inserting a tube about three 
diameter 
the inner and outer walls and the pack 
both an 
left 
the warmer air 


fourths of an inch in through 
lower en 
the 
will 
into the 


ing. If upper and a 


trance are open during winter, 


within the hive bring 
eireulation of ain lowe! 


and out at the 


about a 


entrance upper, thus car 


rving away heat generated by the bees. 
To prevent this, the lower entranee should 
| during the coldest 
claimed for 
that there is less 


eondensation of 


osed 
The 
openings in the hive are 
trouble 
within the hive, 


be « 


ter. 


part of win 


advantages such 


from moisture 


and the entrance can not 


be elogged by dead hees sinee the open 


ing is some distance above the bottom 


board. 


Net Weight Marked on Comb Honey 
Question If I ship 
state, must I stamp the net weight 
tions or does the buyer do this? John J. Sue 


per, Nebraska 


comb honey into anot* -r 


on the sec 


Answer.—When comb honey is shipped 
across a state line, therefore, in interstate 
commeree, the federal regulations require 
that the net 
sections. However, 
dealer 
fore turning it over to the 
the 


stamps the net weight on the sections. In 


weight be stamped on the 


honey is sometimes 


shipped to a who re-grades it be 
jobbers or re 
tailers in which ease large buyer 
all cases, when honey in interstate com 
the 
require that the net weight be stamped on 
the Most of the 


similar regulation for honey sold within 


meree retailers, regulations 


goes to 


sections. states have a 
the state in which it was produced. In de 
the 
must lh 


allow for the 


termining net weight, about one 
the gross 


weight of the 


ounce subtracted from 


weight to 


box. Sections are usually graded so that 
those in a ease have approximately the 


same weight, and all are stamped the 
same. Most comb honey going throug! 


trade channels is marked “net 
weight not than 12 oz.” for fanev: 
“not less than 11 oz.” for No, 


less than 10 oz.” for No. 2. 


regular 
less 


l and “not 
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On responsible dvertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each 
ertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding 
CCPL ELLE TTT TT ! i 
HONEY FOR SALE FOR SALE—Clover and ght amber 
' Leland Farnsworth, Davisor Mich 
We do not 1arantee the reliability of hor FOR SALE White clover comb, and ext? 
ers, although we require strict references | €4 in sixties. C. Holm, Genoa, III. 
from then rom Our Guarantee and Advert 100 CASES white « ver comb honey 
g Conditions — crop. Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Routs 
WHITE clover hone 6t2c. Sturdevant, St WINKLER’'S white clover honey, 8¢ Ib 


Pau Nebr ; light amber, 7e lb. Winkler Honey Co 
CLOVER honey in new € Ib. ear Wells B ll 


Crane, MeComb, Oh COMB HONEY—White sweet clover, $3 
NEW crop hone, n new 60's. D. R. Towr case, 24 section Marsalek Apiaries, Cornlea 
nd. Northstar Mich Nebr 
FOR SALI Extracted and comb honey. M HONEY Clover, ba swood, amber and buc 

\\ Cousineau oorhead, Mint wheat extracted. | W Lesser Favett 
\ 1 ! 5 xy 
CLOVER HONEY Comb and extracted. Dr ——————— —_ — — 

. . WHITE clover and buckwheat comb and 
ohn & Son. Grove H Ohio x 

K . ; tracted honey for sale H. } Crowther. Jeffer 

CHOIC! ver honey pa f } ans Ohio 


BK ee QUALITY clover comb and extracted 















NEW rop of clover honey at 7 %« ton lots Any package or quantity. Albert H. Clagg 
umber. ¢ Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich fontaine, Ohio 
FOR SALI White over honey in 60-lb FOR SALE 5-lb. pails clover honey, 45 
ons 7e per Ib. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio eacl 12 or 36 pails to each box. Wm. G. Blake 
INE T ol Huron, Mich 
I S comb a 
" S « regu Re ( FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat hon« 
. > * on ext ted. quality guarat new 60-lb cans D. R. Williams 1110 Sou 
“a a aa Back eee, Goer ae Main St., Elmira, N. Y 
Ohio. ¥ FOR SALE Amber clover honey in xtie 
\ TE clover extracted honey. Write for 6%2c; one or more cases. Sample, 15¢e. W J 
ae — x ee Prats i Meee Manley, Sandusky, Mich 
Towa BUCKWHEAT comb No. 1, $2.50; No 
- — ——— -— $9 O0- ext "tec 5c: No. 2. clover comb. $2( 
> TR FINEST white clover, 60-Ib 2 xtrac 1 r 2 ver com 
Na 60 ms ? ' $8 f 1G Burt Mar F. J. Smith, Castalia, O} 
can. $4.5( 20 Ibs., $8.50. . +. Bur \ 2 
etta, N. Y LIGHT amber goldenrod honey at 6c pe 
—— 5 ever. bas d. fireweed and pound, five-pound pails, $6.00 dozen. The VII 
‘ FOR Sa! . xt z pails. C. S. Watts Apiaries, Independence, Ohio 
ull honey , es or pa 
Exeland, W WHITE clover honey, extracted and chunk 
1931 white elaver Gam honey tor tale. Ver Prices on request. 1-lb. sample, 15c. F. W. Sum 
‘Write for prices. Albert Borning, Inter- | merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 
laken, New York HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quar 
hit lov on - tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
FOR SALE—Extra choice wt clover he . 
ease or carload A lsc imber. David Rur Greenwich St New York City 
ng, Filion, Micl CLOVER honey choice ripened on bee 
~ C Tt hite a er hone " 60-lh Satisfac or ' d ( or uantitr ] 
ro Sa —W = ee: ee J. Stahlman r Hill, Ohi 
cans one finer. Satisfaction gu nteed. « or a aes 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio CHOICE new clover, clover-basswood. buel 
rh ry heat nd imber xtra d hor V f 
FINE clover honey, extracted, pound or tor : ; on < bh 
Write amount inted and get prices L. G —— Gelser Bros Dalton, N. ¥ 





Gartner, Rowan, Iowa FOR SALE Fanev clover honey. 60-Ib 


} } 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo ase, 7é -Ib. pails, 12 pails to ca $e 
er honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Gee \. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. ¥ 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio HARRIS QUALITY white clover extracted 
— —— _— Seat aqualit , er ex new x tie One case or ear Depre 
ne L. sie I - nowy A lov: e on TT Minis ie. Geen, Dk 
tracted at reduced price oware , —— 
Beekeeper, Ithaca, Michigar oe FOR SALI Fine quality white r 
PON alesse tame put up two 60-Ib. can tracted ilso light amber heartseass I 
potas oe ee elles eulaen tty fer cal Wilbur Green, La Grange, Ind 
=~ Cans yer case ave qu —_ 
will quote pric Leonard S. Grigg 711 Avon whit ind ht 1 


St Flint, Mich 





Hamilton, Il 


und 5-lb. tins. Write 


; 








$TOLLER$ ver honey, comb and CLOVER, buckwheat and light ambe 
extracted. unexcelled tracted honey Write for prices and sa 
Samplk 1 The Stoller Apiari« Latty. Ohi Archie Coggshall, R. R. 4, Ithaca, N. ¥ 


r ex 


mple, 
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BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


METAI l 
WIRI 
SAGGED 


EYELETS 


COMBS 
Handy 
ta r 1 Superior Honey ( 


1 f erting 


Ogder Utal 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





VHOLE coloni« £ he f advertised 
‘ , an : t ther } rar 
1 f f d f larar 
ondition of the bes ind t 

nditior of sale must be clear; tated 
ivertisement r will } satisfactor 
t rdvert gree to furnish a certifi 

t f health fror thorized ? 
time 1 


frames will stor 
SAG whicl responsible for most 


METATI EYELETS, per 
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rite, for peices Gscweine "Aplarion, Wines For Immediate Sale 


bor La 


TESTED QUEENS, 75c EACH. Send queens 
} w ’ 4 


i D. W. H l . 

Iinvw re Order ne ¥ ) ‘ . . Sheimar 

Georg i = . Piru, Calif. 
CLOSING out for the season. 1 untested, 35« 

three for $1 0 J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1 The Estate of the late 

‘\iontgomery la 


peyee sow tials aed wee 30 00" AA, HL. Mendelson 


vears. Mert Bee Co., Buckatunna, M 


OR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS a. ie ai : 
ind ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP Offers his entire beekeeping outfit 
PLIES. Prompt r e. W. G 


for $6000 


1 \ iM i ! 
Write tn a a ; CONSISTING OF: 400 color gus 
I ‘ Al inteed free from d ise th plent f tor 
- llive bodie lid ind | n id 
) thi col I ! f ale 100 
I f 1 E. Foster, Stat Wareho 20x40 f i 
I ria Add J W Kxtracting bur Ww grat g 1 
I hou Land on w } ling 1 

FOR SALE—63 o1 ind d for te rm 
aes hi. ae : } or io f bs. found ! 
t ara d 1 e. | I ( i tar pa 
, o \ M . ! xcluders ' mb |} y 

et vv 1 1 

ao 2 : . bs ; oe ae ] TOOLS 
Best queens with best rv ‘ ae | m fe Carpe ter tinner farm nd garde 
! 2. W e ¢ ( and 1 More than 1( rticl not i 

apeate se : ee . If interested, write for t. Bu 

ITA [AN BI I S CHEAI I still ha : too appointment 
I ls heap. Circular cives particulars and Mrs. Anna R. Chadwick, Executrix, 
price Usual guarantee Dr. Sti P. O. Box 426 W. Olive Avenue, 


122, Houst Texa Redlands, Calif. 


























HELP WANTED 
\NTED To experienced beckeevers tor | | Sell More Honey 
th vear. Send 25c for tried i 1 
SITUATIONS WANTED ee ee ee ee ee 
vANTED—Worl e H Calenda 
fps gfe Bong Sa mens gpa Regge JOHN F. HAWKINS 
rker. Lu 8. He ! sO N-8-St P. O. Box 203. Chester, Pa 
YOUNG 1 1 ‘ ) | 
! nest ha vd VOrke ur fur? l reterence e 
MISCELANEOUS 
mney % ee ae LINE BRED ITALIAN QUEENS 
24 inch trees, 30 cents; 25 or more, at 25¢: | AND FANCY CALIFORNIA ORANGE 
to ih ! i¢ 0 25 or more it O« \ 
1. Seed, $1.50 per oz. Joe Stallsmitt AND SAGE BLOSSOM HONEY 


ee eee THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 





ets “vou prefer. in exchange for each perfect | Honeyville Queen Apiaries 
n Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio ; MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
‘ Route No. 1. 














oo d “bs for 5 ar to We are fully equipped to handle any kind 
; “ of printing you may desire. Labels, sta- 
JOHN F. HAWKINS tionery, booklets, circulars, pamphlets, 


P. O. Box 203. Chester, Pa etc., etc. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
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For 1932 











BEE SUPPLIES 


We have a well-equipped factory for manufacturing 
hives, supers, frames, bottoms and covers, and can make 
you almost any kind of special equipment. We will run 
this at a small profit and supply you the best quality Bee 


Supplies at an extremely low price. 


LET US QUOTE YOU. 


ITALIAN BEES 


If you ever needed quality and service in your pur- 
chases of Bees you need them both now. 

There never has been a time that we have tried as 
hard to be in position to give you High Quality BEES, 
QUEENS and PROMPT SERVICE as now. We will be 
awfully glad to help you in any way that we can to make 


your next season’s operations a success. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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BIG LEGHORN CHICKS 
earn eat Crear cme ere Quality Bred 
Italian Bees 
and Queens 


bred, Disease free. Low 1932 Prices. Big 
discount on early orders. Free feed with 

One Grade Only---the Best 
10,000 Packages for 1932 








chick order. Valuable 40 page Poultry Book free. - 
Kerlin'’s Poultry Farm, 218 wainut Road, Centre Hall, Pa. 


Pouttry Paper 12 iss ISSUES 29° 


Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your name an 










address and mail it to us with (stamps or coin) SN a 
for the next 22 issues. American Poultry Journal 
S98 So. Clark Street Chicago, tilinols 





Ftome . HARD TIME PRICES 
Made Write us now and let us save you 
Try a More Profitable Busi- money on your requirements. 

Bees, our old reliable three-band 


ness, not affected by glutted 
markets. Candies cost 14c¢ ; ey ' 
| to make, sell for 35c¢ to 60 Italians, Jay Smith’s bright Ital 
Start in kitchen. Only busi ians and a limited number of Car 
ness requiring almost no : os = 
cash. We teach (by mail) niolan and Caucasian bees. 


what to make, how to seil. We teach use of Farm Young tested Italian queens dur 
Products in re andy. We furnish Tools. Free il 3 a ti i 

lustrated booklet explains. C —— Candy School, ing the winter months, $1.00 each, 
Ine AD-2222, Washington or $10.00 per dozen. 





Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 

\ i Ns Foundation at catalog prices. 
\ METAL SHINGLES York Bee Company 
AND ROOFING . 

» LOOK BETTER Jesup, Georgia 

4] LAST LONGER (The Home of Quality Products.) 

COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust- resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. rite 
for Catalog No. 188. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1233-1283 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 
For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
















Bright italians 
Package Bees 





la 
HI 























We are now booking orders for 


our bright Italian package bees and 


queens, Get our prices before plae 








OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchasea | | |} ing your orders for 1932. 

a 2 ee) eee > ed | We solicit orders for all standard H 

cheerfully refunded. No questions ed. : ; — : 
oe i: ce an ae = oa = “y ~ | size packages, Nuclei and Orchard H 
e country, we can give special service \t 
those located in the East—New York, Penn., | ist packages a specialty. Send us jt] 
New Engand, and Atlantic Seaboard states. Es ae ienee ¥ —— H 
Ww. » FALCO . CO. | your orders regardiess o 81z¢e, ur iH 
FALCONER, N. Y. Hi services and prices are in step with H 
a . - v 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. | | the times. ' 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part | a my laint : 
please quote prices. I have........ colonies. is) a a a 
Terre A ST ee lll but much commendation. ' 
eabewda 0 Re H 
Pere Frames .............Super Fdn | HI 
err MED 66N es obese seecresuabenes G 8 # : 
— aron bee Vo. ' 
Lataeecds neice auanbedeeas : 
ER eer ee re re ee Donaldsonville “ Louisiana : 
DC MASHtbenesenwnemnne eee lt 
- ra. TTT T TTT TTT ona _—=—-= ~ wl 
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Once “More 


Our Honey Message 
Reaches Millions 








nded t 
THIS IS JUST ONE of the constant efforts of 
American Honey Institute continuing from day 
to day, from week to week, through every pos 
sible channel of contact, to make the American 
nation honey conscious 


if i Your Part is to Make 
Sure This Work Goes On 


‘Be Sure You Do Your Part 


BASIS OF SUPPORT — One dollar per ton; or one-half of one per 
cent of your crop of honey. 


Send your honey to any of the list of receivers given on page 776, of 


sue. If you send money, send it directly to 


American Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Bldg., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Hor Ir el G B Culture Med 1, Ohic 


ed t 
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Equipment, uniform, 625 
Exhibit of Henry Freud, 
Extracting combs, cleaning, 755 


514 


Extracting room, interior, 84 
Extractor delivers honey’ to 
heating unit, 14 
hook-up, 14, 15 
made by Moses Quinby, 623 
two-frame, to run by power, 
17 
Feeding baby nuclei, 216 
Feeding soft bee candy, 292 
Finland, delivering honey in 
Food-chamber apiary, 627 
Ford car for bringing in supers 
299. 300 
Frames of bees, children exam 
ining, July cover 
Freud Henry, exhibit, 639 
(iat Gene 175 
Gear W ntroducing queen 
cel 759 
Goldenrod, September cover 
Graftiau, J 692 
(iraham cracker advertising, 221 
Graph showing imports and ex 


ports of honey, 140 


Grass widower for good, 494 
Guatemala, apiary in, 651 
Gums, natural comb built in 
2Ro 
Heather honey pre ed from 
combs 199 
Heating unit water jacketed, 
14, 1 
ather, addressing N 


Hepner, F 





Y. beekeepers, 622 
Tlive clear n spring, 292 
designed schools, 764 
n long sheds 364 
le ted n front of winter 
case 59 


made of galvanized iron, 83 





numbers for, 297, 298 

obse rvation ur que 76 

used in New England, 7¢ 
Hive-stands converted nt 

porche 638 

upported on stove legs, 364 
Hodgson, John Stanley, 175 
Home that bees helped build 

171 
Iloney at Kellogg’s booth, 637 


Honeycombe Leaze Farm, 514 


Honey, delivered in Finland, 41 
fed baby. 46, 107, 174, 175 
displayed on racks, 142 
fluff, 426 
from Alberta 126 
house, interior of, 31 
locust, 21 
sign on street car, 141 
word, used in advertisement 

221 

Ifouse apiary in Glen Falls, N. 
Y., 246 

ITtubam clover in Colorado, 159 

Huber, Francois, 744, 746 
home of in Pregny, 745 
garden of, 747 


Inner cover to provide ventila 


tion, 502 

Inner shell of 8-colony winter 
ease, 557 

Inspectors encounter poorly 
kept apiaries, 246 

Jacks to lift supers, 580, 581 

Jackson Ora, and _ roadside 
stand, 715 
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Jacobson, George, 519 
Janssens, J., apiary of, 691 
Japan, beekeeping in, 43 





w.c 


Jerusalem 


of, 651 
94 


, aplary 
apiary in 


Kellogg Co., features honey 
581. 637 
Kellogg's new poster, 581 


Kelty children, 383 


Kentucky, sweet clover in, 680, 
681, 682 

Kettle boils over, 156 

Kinkade & Son, apiary of, 775 

Knife, steam-heated, 14 

Kreme Whipt poster, 425 

Laboratory, research, at Win 
chester, Va., 222 


sand o’ Lakes honey stand, 142 


I 

L supers, 100, on truck, 493 

Larva, transferring, 85 

Leopold, H. A., home and api 
ary, 171 

Leurs Clarence H., and his 
hees, 447 

Likin, J., apiary of, 691 

Live-bee demonstration, 97 

| Locust honey, 21 

Log gum modernized, 290 

Lohr, John, daughters of, 309 


Long, J. J., selling honey 
Luebeck, F. W., apiary, 246 
Macura, Stanislau J., apiary 


of 





| Maid o’ Honey poster, 425 


Mating boxes at convenient 
height, 146 
Mating yard, carrying hives to 


Mauritius, model apiary in, 31 


Mead and Devine’s house api 
ary, 246 

Mendleson, M. H 700 

Mendleson, M. H., home of, 701 

Metal lug for repairing top 
bars, 580 

Meyer, Geo. W., apiary of, 725 

Miller, Mrs. C. C., 565 

Miller’s, C. ¢ homestead, 564 

Miller's, C. C., flowers at, 564, 
565 

Neutralizing neighbor’s nega 
tive notion about bees, 237 

New England, hive used in, 765 


New Hampshire field meeting 
IRI 

New York beekeepers at Cold 
en, 621 

New York beekeepers’ meeting, 
34 

Nuclei being carried to mating 


yard, 215 


Nuclei, feeding syrup to, 216 


Numbers for hives, 297, 298 
Observation hives decorating 
truck, 714 
unique, 762, 763, 764 


Ohio beekeepers at Medina, 572, 


Orchard better 
hives are scattered 
orchards, 154 

Orchards in Virginia 


pollinated if 
through 





223 


»» 





Orchard laden with developing 
fruit, 219 

Orchardists and beekeepers in 
South Carolina, 362 

Ottens, Geo. H., and back lot 
apiary, 385 

Ouch! how my chilblains itch, 
695 


Outdoor colony, 697 

Outdoor colony dead, 380 

Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. ad 
vertising, 221 


Packages of bees for pollina- 


tion, 155 

Packing bees with celotex, 634, 
635 

Page, Anita, eating honey krisp 


TURE 795 


148 
cuve 
for 


sundae 
Palest 
Paper 
562 
Pennsylvania 4-H club boys, 97 
Permanently packed hive, 693 


ime 
tubs 


in, 93 


honey 


aplary 
serving 





Phillips, E. I making speech 
434, 622 
ind family, 622 
at New York meeting, 623 

Picket fence for windbreak, 632 
633 

Plentiful 1931, a January 
cover 

Pollen baskets filled with pol 
len, 212 

Posts provide support for nu 


clei, 147 

Poster, Maid o’ Honey, 425 
Kreme whipt, 425 
Kellogg’s, 581 

‘ost with cross arms to sup 
port baby nuclei, 147 

Pressure gauge for registering 
air pressure, 17 

Prevost, E. S., and South Caro 





lina beekeepers, 290, 364 
Queen cells, double row, 86 
Quinby Moses, smokers used 

by, 623 
Quinby, Moses, extractor mad 

by, 623 
Quo vadis changes end 629 
Rack-a-bones fails to clear hur 

dle, 295 
Rack for uncapping, 31 
Ratley, J. H., 363 
| Rauchfuss, Frank and son Wal 

ter, 32 
Rauchfuss, Rosabelle, 450 
Reinas, Geo., in his aplary m5 
| Restaurant in which hone i 

| served, 560 

| Restaurant Stouffer's, 560, 561 
Rheumatism, sure cure for, 226 

J 


Riedell Bros.’ honey 
C. Geo 757 
Riedell’s Honey Ltd., he 
ters of, 757 
plant and office, 759 
Roadside honey stand, 715, 765 
iddressing N 
617 


1dquar 


Roosevelt, Gov 


Y. beekeepers 
Root Co.’ 


s food-chamber apiary 





| apiary in sweet clover local 
ity, 749, 750, 751 
David, 311 
| David, shaking hand with 
Gov. Roosevelt, 617 
Elizabeth Marta and her 
mother, 174 
E. R., examining frame Au 
gust cover 
Rosemary honey wins prize, 639 
Sams, C. L., 290, 363 
Scales, wax, on bee's abdomer 
912 
Schoovarrt, F., apiary of, 690 
Sections cleaned by machinery 
| 501 
and shallow supers on san 
live, 755 
well filled, 750 
Sections of comb honey, Novem 
| er cover 
Shafting, overhead of extrac 
tor, 15 
Sheds for hives, 364 
Shenandoah Valley Vinegar Co 
plant, 223 
Skeps, holes dug under to give 


| more room, 49 

Skeps still used in Belgium, 691 

Smith, Jay, in his mating yard, 
146 

| Smoker, made of old tin, 648 

Smokers used by Moses Quinby, 
623 
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( : eekeepers and hone) 627 r l winter case, 
rchardist 62 100, on trucks, 493 Tunnel with storm door, 55 
. » » » 6 = tiered up without adding rims ~ 
» ge! -~ when 69 . \ ation provided by inner 
Sour " 4 blosso Eas ? 
¢ Swarm on low tree, June cover cover, 502 eas 
: a demonstrat-| Sweet clover fed horse, 682 Virgil s opera (Works), from 
1 29 } for cover crop in orchard, 219 71 
eve, © rrow! 1 Kentucky, 680. 681 . 
t a clea f, 292 at n ntucky 4 Warehouse for sweet clover seed, 
S I r with automati 582 - 682 
ater 1 eed, harvesting in North Da-| wax scales on bee’s abdomet 
um-heated knife, 14 + a, 1 21 
Syrup being given to nuclei. 216) < , 
- rage for apple 22 ig ng given a ys rg aor W hx = reted by wax glands 
plant at Winchester, Va., 223 Nagi for h :- numbers, 297, 298 me . 
int of Shenandoah Vinegar eed 497 * Wheat poster, 141 
Co ) Transferring bee 286, 287, 381 | White tarweed, 497 
nk n from gasoline tank, bees from box hives, 29 W indbre ak for apiary, 153 
16 _ larvae, 85 Windbreak of picket fence, 632 
< fer restaurant, 560, 561 Tr . ruck wheels, 694 633 
St egs, new use for, 364 Truck d d with observa-| Window in bottom-board, 228 
; : hive i W r case for 8 colonies, 557 
st ur carrying honey sign for selling honey, 76¢ 1 tunnel in, 558 
14 loaded wit L. supers, 49 ase before cushions are in 
fted by jacks, 580 ' scatters natives, 76( 559 
! mM Mm quit 
FOOD DEPARTMENT body engaged in it but also doing our part 
Continued from page 779 as beekeepers to carry out, “Peace on 
negar, 1% cup boiling water, 1 Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” 
l i apples, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cuy 
, heat dies % cup honey, 2 tablespoons wit multi 
1 cupful finely shredded cabbage 
old water 5 minutes Add 
vinegar, honey, salt and b« ng TOLD BY THE JAY 
Ss 1 whe mixture begir t _ 
ing ngredient Apple Continued from page 760 
~ | id ~~ it} 2 looked just as go xd as new and we wer 
du ‘ be used. Be sure to dip puzzled to find the trouble. I put my fin 
. i : ater before filling with gela ger over the air hole and squeezed the bel 
mixture. Chill. When firm remove to lettuce “ 
i garnish with honey salad dressing lows when I found there was no compres 
I f red pimentoes and green peppers. This sion. I then learned that the bellows had 
a wrris it the holiday color scheme and » . 
fr th roast turkey, duck or goose as well become porous like a piece of cloth from 
hat the many thousands of stings that it had 


turkey, duck, goose or 


Most of us have 
hicken for Christmas dinner but many 
ke something different for the meat ser 

for New Year’s. Baked ham is fast 
for holiday dinners. 
tenderness and 


becoming a favorite 


Beeauss if its goodness, 


Gy flax } 


commend the latest sug 


gestion of Swift & Company. Their Christ 
mas suggest n is 
haking Swift’s Premium Ham the 
fest Rub the skinned surface with 
rumbs, then baste it frequently 
h } n 1 with chopped marachino 
herries. is wonderful goodness in 
this combination.” 
What Christmas this would be if every 
heekeeper would throw away his feeling 
I ilice, resentment, hatred, or an} 
pett grievance he might have against 
his f¢ beekes pers and instead offer to 
pass on to others all this coming year 


verything that would be for the glorify 
g and good of the industry. We would 
then be manifesting our highest sense of 
dness and not only making beekeeping 
little better ‘ 


just a profession for ev 


received. While working with the bees th 
bellows would become white with stings 
which eventually made it porous. 

We took the bellows off, used it for a 
pattern and made a new one out of an 
inner tube of an auto as recommended in 
Gleanings a couple of years ago. It was 
interesting to see the bees trying to sting 
the rubber which would spring back and 
throw them off their balance. 
great while a bee would get its sting in 
serted into the rubber but I believe a lot 
its back and help 


However, they never punctured the 


Once in a 


of bees would climb o1 


push. 
bellows which is still working perfectly, 
going on the third year. 

But the farmer had had enough of bees 
in general and mine in particular and re 
fused to have them on any land owned or 
controlled by him whatsoever. The entir« 
yard was requeened and what a transfor 
mation. We had to enclose it with a wire 
fence to keep out the cattle as they rub 
bed on the hives and tipped them ove 
Had thev tried this the vear before, they 
vould have tried but onee. 


ye | 
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You Are Within the Fourth Postal Zone of Lewis Anywhere East of the Recky Mounta’n 


NEW TIN RABBET 


Ilere is the new tin rabbet supplied with all 
Lewis hives ard hive bodies made for 1931 
sale. [tis more rigid, easicr to install and very 


difficult to bend when seraping cut the inside 


of the hive. 


You will see that the back of the rabbet fits 





Into a tiny slot cut vertically into the wood 





where the end ot the hive bods Is rabbeted out 


to make the top bar rest. This does away with 


— supplied th a the awkward and difficult nailing at the back 

ours fi 19: ; on i of the metal 

ist th 

tems sh , 

Le ad tlog The wood is cut away the thickness of the 
metal at the end of the body inside so the 
metal fits flush with the wood when the rab 
het is nailed into plaee. In scraping the h've 
the hive tool will no longer eatch in the meta! 
nor will it bend up and interfere with frame 
manipulation. Onee the back of the rabbet is 
fitted into the slot and held down flush with 
the wood the rabbet may be nailed into place 
through the holes pierced in the metal without 
danger of careless fitting 

4 } > If vou do not receive a Lewis-Dadant cata 
\ P, log by the time vou read this advertisement, 


write us for your free copy and information 


about the benefits oft Atkins’ beekeeping elub 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


kstabltshed 1874 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branch Albany, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Texarkana, Ark Sioux City, Iowa 
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“The stormy March has come at last, 
With winds and clouds and changing s 
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You Are Within the Fourth Postal Zone f Lewis Anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 


NEW LOW PRICES 








LOWEST PRICES SINCE 18 ON METAL-COV 
ERED HIVES, RENOWN BEEWAY SECTIONS 
FRAMES AND BEEWAY COMB HONEY SUPERS 
ETC. GET A LEWIS CATALOG AND SAVE 
THIS YEAR BY USING BEEWARE 
a | »! 
tt j 
‘ ! 
: ’ 4 4 A 
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\ ) 
by 
: tas 
> ~ TTC \ y 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
i 
Branch Albany, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Texarkana, Ark Sioux City, Iowa 
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Partial List of Lewis-Dadant Dealers 


you are within the Fourth Postal Zone of Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 


ALABAMA 
Gorman-Gammill Seed Co., Birmingham 
ARKANSAS 
Parker Hdwe. Co., Little Rock 
Epopee Apiaries, Gilmore 
Belle Meade Apiaries, Hughes 
COLORADO 
Colo. Honey Prod. Assn., Denver 
Grd. Jct. Fruit Gr Assn., Grand Jct 
CONNECTICUT 
Allen Latham Norwichtown 
GEORGIA 
J. G. Puett & Sons, Hahira 
L. Ferebee, 231 W. Congress, Savannah. 
York Bee Co.. Jesup 
Karsten-Denson C N acon 
ILLINOIS 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton 
C. Evans, Decatur 
Edw. M. Klein, Gurnee 
M. Larson & Son Gardner 
Kaneville Grain Co., Kaneville 
Clark-Hawkins Co., Harrisburg 
Danville Baby Chick Co., Danville 
Geo. M. Hill, Hillsbor¢ 
J. F. Cyka, 252 Ill. Ave, Elgin 
INDIANA 
The Brock Store, Decatur 
Adam Snider & Co., Terre Haute 
Vickery Brothers, Evansville 
Fred Reule, Inc., LaFayette 
C. M. Scott Co., Indianapolis 
IOWA 






Bert A. Brown, Box 421, Des Moines 
Hamilton Seed Co., Cedar Rapids 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville 
Ohmert Honey Co., Dubuque 
H. J. Pfiffner, Emmetsburg 
Bruns Seed Co., Davenport 
Harry A. Pease, Shenandoah 
J. F. Van Syoc, Mt. Pleasant. 
Dr. G. C. Wallace, Rock Rapids. 
KANSAS 
Coon Hardware Co., Parsons 
B. F. Ogg, Ottawa 
Jake Kuehni, Iola 
Everett McNay, Jr., Clay Center 
Paul L. Dickinson, Rago 
Chas. Kirby, Nickerson. 
W. M. Stranahan. Pratt 
KENTUCKY 
Yopp Seed Company, Paducah 
Benton Smith Company, Canada 
LOUISIANA 
Monroe Seed Co., Monroe 
G. H_ Sexton & Son, Des Glaise 
MAINE 
R. B. Dunning, Bangor 
MARYLAND AND D. C. 
L. J. Carter, Washington. D C 
MASSACHUSETTS 
F. C. Howard, Stoneham (Middlesex Co.) 
Mrs. J. B. Perkins. Camvello 
Chas. N. E'lis, Westwood 
E. R. Phillips, So. Deerfield 
MICHIGAN 
A. G. Woodman Co.. Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Standard Lumber Co.. Winona 
B. I. Evans, Windom 
MISSISSIPPI 
N. C. Jensen, Crawford 
MISSOURI 
Clay T. Davis, Cameron 
St Louis Apiary Supply Co., St. Louis. 
MONTANA 
B. F. Smith, Jr,. Co.. Fromberg. 
NEBRASKA 
Robt. S._ Griswold Seed Co., Lincoln 
Newton Hdwe. Co, Orchard 
Kearney Hdwe. Co.. Kearney 
Boyd Hdwe. Co. Columbus 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. N. Townsend, Lebanon (Grafton Co.) 
NEW JERSEY 
J. C. Crawford. R. 5, New Brunswick. 
NEW MEXICO 
Roswell Seed Co., Roswell 
NEW YORK 
H. L. Case. Canandaigua (Ontario Co.) 
Chas. Stewart, Johnstown (Fulton Co.) 
C. M. Wilson. 1120 College Ave,., Elmira 
Thomas Coverdale, Leicester 
H. J. Greulick. Scotia (Schenectady Co.) 
A. J. Wilson. Hammond (St. Lawrence Co,) 
Cc. B. Clark, Cattauragus 
F. B. Locmis, Rushville 
Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie 
R,. J. Smith, Ticonderoga 
C. B. Howard, Geneva 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Raleigh 
H. P. Butler, Mt. Olive 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo 
OHIO 
Fred Fries, Hamilton 
Earl Alexander, New Paris. 
OKLAHOMA 
Horn Seed Co., Oklahoma City 
Brown's Hardware, Elk City 
Idabel Seed Co.. Idabel 
Ada Seed Company, Ada 
Elmo Glenn, R. 12, Box 222, Tulsa. 
Woodward Apiaries. Woodward 
PENNSYLVANIA 
R. W. Coyer, Slippery Rock. 
D. B. Hill, Jamestown 
Floyd Sandt, R. 2, Easton. 
Gay-Murray Co., Tunkhannock 
S. B. Beiler, Bird-in-Hand. 
W. C. Anthony, Rimersburg 
P. A. Schell & Co,, Somerset. 
RHODE ISLAND 
C. H. Hill, 1180 Pontiac Ave., Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Holcombe Seed Co., Greenville 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lothrop’s Nursery, Aberdeen. 
Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co.. Madison, 
Maxwell N. Main Hdwe., Sioux Falls. 
M. W. Thompson, Toronto 
Gunderson Hdwe. Co., Vermillion. 
Wm, DeHaan, Geddes. 
TENNESSEE 
D. R. Mayo, 419 Wall Av., Knoxville. 
TEXAS 
Hinkle Lumber Co., Paris 
A. W. Bulay, Livingston 
Valley Farm Co., Alma 
Stahmann Honey Co., R. 8, Dallas. 
VERMONT 
W. H. & W. S. Bristol, Vergennes. 
VIRGINIA 
Wetsel Seed Co., Harrisonburg 
J. T. Brauer. Fredericksburg 
Diges & Beadles. Richmond 
Law Bros, Chatham 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Shenandoah Val. Bee Co. Rt. 2, Martinsburg 
E. C. Baker Hdwe., Ronceverte. 
WISCONSIN 
W. T. Sherman, Elkhorn 
Central Wis. Seed Co., Waupaca 
R._C Burnham. Richland Center 
W. S. Hayter. Waukesha 
Ben Bittner. Mt. Calvary 
WR. Hinrichs. Verona 
Kundert Bros., Monroe 
Mrs. Martha White, Pewaukee. 
H. W. Knight, Dalton. 
N. C. Miller & Son, Dodgeville. 
Michael Weis, Allenton 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 
Branches at Lynchbur3, Virginia: Sioux City, lowa: Texarkana, Ark.: Albany, New York 
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PARTIAL LIST OF LEWIS-DADANT DEALERS 


You are within the Fourth Postal Zone 


Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 





ALABAMA 

Seed Cx Birmingham 

ARKANSAS 

Parker Hdwe. Co., Little Rock 

Epopee Apiaries, Gilmore 

Belle Meade Apiaries, Hughes 
COLORADO 

Col Honey Prod. Assn., Denver 

Grd. Jct. Fruit Gr. Assn., Grand Jct 

CONNECTICUT 

Allen Latham, Norwichtown 

GEORGIA 


Gorman-Gammill 





J. G. Puett & Sons, Hahira 
L. Ferebs 231 W. Congress, Savannah. 
York Bee Co Jesup 
Karsten-Denson Co., Macor 
ILLINOIS 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilto 
I C. Evan Decatur 
Edw. M. Klein, G 
M. Larson & Son Gasine 
eet e Grain Co., Kaneville 
rk Hawkin Co., Harrisburg 
Dar ville Baby Chick C¢ Danville 
Geo. M. Hill, Hillsbor« 
J. F. Cyka, 252 Ill. Ave., Elgin 
INDI ANA 
The Brock Store, Decat 
Adam Snider & Co., Terre Haute 
Vickery Brothers, Evansville 
F 
( 





‘red Reule, Inc., LaFayette 
M. Scott C« Indianapoli 
IOWA 
Bert A. Brow Box 421, Des Moines 
Hamilton Seed Co., Cedar Rapids 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville 








Ohmert Honey Co., Dubuque 

H. J. Pfiff Emmetsburg 
Bruns Seed Co., Davenport 
Harry A. Pease, Shenandoah 

I Seed Company, Oskaloosa 
Dr. G. C, Wallace, Rock Rapid 


( Hardware C Parson 

I F. Ogg, Ottawa 

Jake Kuehni, Iola 

Everett McNay, Jr.. Clay Center 

Paul L. Dickinson, Rag 

Chas. Kirby, Nickerson 

W. M. Stranahan, Pratt 
KENTUCKY 

Y pp Seed Company, Paducah 


Benton Smith Company, Canada 
LOUISIANA 
Monroe Seed Co., Monroe 
G. H. Sexton & Son, Des Glaise 
MAINE 


R. B. Dunning, Bangor 
MARYLAND AND D. C 
L. J. Carter, Washington, D. C 
MASSACHUSETTS 
F. C. Howard, Stoneham (Middlesex Co.) 
Mrs. J. B. Perkins, Campello 
Chas. N. Ellis, Westwood 
E.R. Phillips, So. Deerfield 
MICHIGAN 
A. G. Woodman Co.. Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Standard Lumber Co. Winona 
B. I. Evans, Windom 
MISSISSIPPI 
N. C. Jensen, Crawford 
MISSOURI 
Clay T. Davis, Cameron 
St. Louis Apiary Supyiv Co., St. Louis. 
MONTANA 
B. F. Smith, Jr.. Co.. Fromberg. 
NEBRASKA 
Robt. S. Griswold Seed Co. Lincoln 
Newton Hdwe. Co., Orchard. 
Kearney Hdwe. Co... Kearney 
Boyd Hdwe. Co.. Columbus 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. N. Townsend, Lebanon (Grafton Co.) 
NEW JERSEY 
J. C. Crawford. R. 5, New Brunswick. 
NEW MEXICO 
Roswell Seed Co., Roswell 
NEW YORK 
H. L. Case, Canandaigua (Ontario Co.) 
Chas. Stewart, Johnstown (Fulton Co.) 
C. M. Wilson. 1120 College Ave,., Elmira 
Thomas Coverdale, Leicester 
H. J. Greulick. Scotia (Schenectady Co.) 
A. J. Wilson. Hammond (St. Lawrence Co.) 
C. B. Clark, Cattauragu 
F. B. Loomis, Rushville 
Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie 
R. J. Smith, Ticonderoga 
C. B. Howard, Geneva 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Raleigh 
H. P. Butler, Mt. Olive 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo Seed House. Fargo 
OHIO 
Fred Fries, Hamilton 
Earl Alexander, New Paris 
OKLAHOMA 
Horn Seed Co., Oklahoma City 
Brown Hardware, Elk City 
Idabel Seed Co.. Idabel 
Ada Seed Company, Ada 
Elmo Glen: 2. 6, Box 222, Tulsa 
Woodward Apiari« Woodward 
PENNSYLV ANIA 
R. W. Coyer1 f Lock 
DB. Hill, « ! 
Floyd Sandt, R. 2 Ea t 
Gay-Murray Co “‘Tunkhan ck 
S. B. Beiler, Bird-in-Ha d. 
W. C. Anthony Rimersbu 
P. A. Schell & Co., Somerset 
RHODE ISL AND 
CH. Hill, 1180 Pontiac Ave., Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Holcombe Seed Co Greenville 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lothrop’s Nursery, Aberdeen 
Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co.. Madison 
Maxwell N. Main Hdwe Sioux Falls 
M. W. Thompson, Toronto 





Gunderson Hdwe. Co., Vermillion. 
Wm. DeHaan, Geddes 
TENNESSEE 
D. R. Mayo, 419 Wall Av., Knoxville 
TEXAS 


Hinkle Lumber Co., Paris 
A Ww Bulay, Livingston 
Valley Farm Co., Alma 
Stahmann Honey Co., R. 8, Dallas. 
VERMONT 
W. H. & W. S. Bristol. Vergennes. 
VIRGINIA 
Wetsel Seed Co., Harrisonburg 
J. T. Brauer. Fredericksburg 
Diggs & Beadles, Richmond 
Law Bros, Chatham 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Shenandoah Val. Bee Co, Rt. 2, Martinsburg 
E. C. Baker Hdwe., Ronceverte. 
WISCONSIN 
W. T. Sherman, Elkhorn 
Central Wis. Seed Co., Waupaca 
R. C. Burnham. Richland Center. 
W. S. Hayter, Waukesha 
Ben Bittner, Mt. Calvary 
W. R. Hinrichs, Verona 
Kundert Bros., Monroe 
Mrs. Martha White, Pewaukee 
H. W. Knight, Dalton 
N.C. Miller & Son, Dodgeville. 
Michael Weis, Allenton 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Branches at Lynchburg, Virginia; Sioux City, Iowa; Texarkana, Ark.; Albany, New York. 
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Partial List of Lewis-Dadant Dealers 





You are within the Fourth Postal Zone of Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 





ALABAMA 
Gorman-Gammill Seed Co., Birmingham. 
ARKANSAS 
Parker Hdwe. Co., Little Rock. 
Epopee Apiaries, Gilmore 
Belle Meade Apiaries, Hughes. 
COLORADO 
Colo. Honey Prod. Assn., Grand Jct. 
Grd. Jct. Fruit. Gr. Assn., Grand Jct 
CONNECTICUT 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown. 
GEORGIA 
J. G. Puett & Sons, Hahira 
L. Ferebee, 231 W. Congress, Savannah. 
York Bee Co., Jesup. 
Karsten Denson Co., Macon. 
ILLINOIS 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton 
I. C. Evans, Decatur 
Edw. M. Klein, Gurnee. 
M. Larson & Son, Gardner. 
Kaneville Grain Co., Kaneville. 
Clark-Hawkins Co., Harrisburg. 
Danville Baby Chick Co., Danville. 
Geo. M. Hill, Hillsboro. 
J. F. Cyka, 252 Ill. Ave., Elgin. 
INDIANA 
The Brock Store, Decatur. 
Adam Snider & Co., Terre Haute 
Vickery Brothers, Evansville. 
Fred Reule, Inc., La Fayette. 
C. M. Scott Co., Indianapolis. 
IOWA 
Bert A. Brown, Box 421, Des Moines 
Hamilton Seed Co., Cedar Rapids. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. 
Ohmert Honey Co., Dubuque. 
H. J. Pfiffner, Emmetsburg 
Bruns Seed Co., Davenport. 
Harry A. Pease, Shenandoah. 
Loos Seed Co., Oskaloosa. 
Dr. G. C. Wallace, Rock Rapids 
KANSAS 


Coon Hardware Co., Parsons. 

B. F. Ogg, Ottawa 

Jake Kuehni, Iola 

Everett McNay, Jr., Clay Center. 

Paul L. Dickinson, Rago 

Chas. Kirby, Nickerson 

W. M. Stranahan, Pratt 
KENTUCKY 

Yopp Seed Company, Paducah. 

Benton Smith Company, Canada 
LOUISIANA 

Monroe Seed Co., Monroe 

G. H. Sexton & Son, Des Glaise. 

MAINE 
R. B. Dunning, Bangor 
MARYLAND and D. C 
L. J. Carter, Washington, D. C. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

F. C. Howard, Stoneham (Middlesex Co.) 

Mrs. J. B. Perkins, Campello. 

Chas. N. Ellis, Westwood 

E. R. Phillips, So. Deerfield. 


MICHIGAN 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Standard Lumber Co., Winona. 
B. I. Evans, Windom 
MISSISSIPPI 
N. C. Jensen, Crawford 
MISSOURI 


Clay T. Davis, Cameron 

St. Louis Apiary Supply Co., St. Louis. 
MONTANA 

B. F. Smith, Jr. Co., Fromberg. 
NEBRASKA 

Robt. S. Griswold Seed Co., Lincoln. 

Newton Hdwe. Co., Orchard. 

Kearney Hdwe. Co., Kearney. 

Boyd Hdwe Co., Columbus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. N. Townsend, Lebanon (Grafton Co.). 
EW JERSEY 
J. C, Crawford, Rt. 5, New Brunswick. 
NEW MEXICO 
Roswell Seed Co., Roswell. 
NEW YORK 
H. L. Case, Canandaigua (Ontario Co.). 
Chas. Stewart, Johnstown (Fulton Co.). 
C. M. Wilson, 1120 College Ave., Elmira, 
Thomas Coverdale, Leicester. 
H. J. Greulich, Scotia (Schenectady Co.). 
A. J. Wilson, Hammond (St. Lawrence Co.) 
C. B. Clark, Cattaraugus 
F. B. Loomis, Rushville 
Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeeepsie. 
R. J. Smith, Ticonderoga 
Cc. B. Howard, Geneva. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Raleigh. 
H. P. Butler, Mt. Olive. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo. 
OHIO 
Fred Fries, Hamilton 
Earl Alexander, New Paris. 
OKLAHOMA 
Horn Seed Co., Oklahoma City. 
Brown's Hardware, Elk City. 
Idabel Seed Co., Idabel 
Ada Seed Company, Ada. 
Elmo Glenn, R. 6, Box 222, Tulsa. 
Woodward Apiaries, Woodward. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
R. W. Coyer, Slippery Rock. 
D. B. Hill, Jamestown. 
Floyd Sandt, R 2, Easton. 
Gay-Murray Co., Tunkhannock 
S. B. Beiler, Bird-in-Hand. 
W. C. Anthony, Rimersburg. 
P. A. Schell & Co., Somerset. 
RHODE ISLAND 
C. H. Hill, 1180 Pontiac Ave., Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Holcombe Seed Co., Greenville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lathrop’s Nursery, Aberdeen. 
Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co., Madison 
Maxwell N. Main Hdwe., Sioux Falls. 
M. W. Thompson, Toronto 
Gunderson Hdwe. Co., Vermillion. 
Wm. DeHaan, Geddes 
TENNESSEE 
D. R. Mayo, 419 Wall Av., Knoxville. 
TEXAS 
Hinkle Lumber Co., Paris 
A. W. Bulay, Livingston 
Valley Farm Co., Alma 
Stahmann Honey Co., R. 8, Dallas. 
VERMONT 
W. H. & W. 5. Bristol, Vergennes. 
VIRGINIA 
Wetsel Seed Co., Harrisonburg 
J. T. Brauer, Fredericksburg. 
Diggs & Beadles, Richmond 
Law Bros., Chatham. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Shenandoah Val. Bee Co., Rt. 2, Martinsburg 
E. C. Baker Hdwe., Ronceverte. 
WISCONSIN 
W. T. Sherman, Elkhorn 
Central Wis. Seed Co., Waupaca. 
R. C. Burnham, Richland Center. 
W. S. Hayter, Waukesha. 
Ben Bittner, Mt. Calvary. 
W. R. Hinrichs, Verona 
Kundert Bros., Monroe. 
Mrs. Martha White, Pewaukee. 
H. W. Knight, Dalton. 
N. C. Miller & Son, Dodgeville. 
Michael Weis, Allenton. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branches at Lynchburg, Virginia; Sioux City, Iowa; Texarkana, Ark.; Albany, New York. 
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( YONTINENTAL’S modern honey containers 


Aare the most economical of all hones 












packages. These clean, bright, tight cans pre- 
serve all the goodness of your honey, excluding 
air, moisture, germs and other destructive ele- 
ments that tend to impair contents. 

Write or wire the nearest Continental di-- 


tributor for samples. prices or full information 


<c> 


THESE DISTRIBUTORS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
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RIPON, Wis SP. PALES MENS LYNCHBURG. VA MANHATTAN, MONT. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. INC. 


1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, UL. 
“"Tt’s Better Packed in Tin” 


LOS ANGELES St Lotts CINCINNATIEI WHEELING JERSEY Cif. 
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Comb Honey Wrappers 
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¢ Bag Wrappers 





Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
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“GOOD HEALTH fo all f°" 


UT Christmas Seals on a// your Christ- 
mas packages. Let these bright little 
messengers carry the good news that you, 
too, are doing your bit to fight tuberculosis, 
to protect the health of your community. 


>= 


ils Fah Cobevculesi 
BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Pik NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAI ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 











